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ONE OF SEVENTEEN BRILLIANT NEW GOLDEN AIRFLYTE MODELS. STYLED BY PININ FARINA, THIS NASH AMBASSADOR IS 
UPHOLSTERED IN BLACK NEEDLEPOINT AND SMART STRIPED HOMESPUN. HOOD ORNAMENT, WHITE SIDEWALLS OPTIONAL, 


Start Living These Golden Moments 


H™: the beauty you’ve known 
a car would some day have 
the inimitable *“*Pinin Farina flair.” 
Yes, the fabulous custom touch of 
the master stylist of them all—for 
whose designs the world’s royalty 
gladly pay a “king’s ransom.” 


Here’s room and luxury like you 
never experienced before. Seats are 
widest, front and rear—the only 
seats that recline, if you wish—that 
even become Twin Beds for camp- 
ing! Here are the widest windshield, 
the widest rear window—the great- 
est eye-level visibility ever built into 
a car. Here the air is filtered fresh as 


all outdoors, Weather Eye condi- 
tioned, warmed automatically. 
Here’s the matchless performance 
of Super Jetfire, the engine that 
topped all American engines in the 
24-hour Grand Prix d’Endurance at 
Le Mans, France—for the second 
straight year. And with it, economy 
no other fine car can approach. 
Make your own “road test” at 
your Nash dealer’s this week .. . 
take what experts call “the finest 
shockproof ride in the world todé 
... learn how easy it is to start /iving 
these golden moments in your own 


"Nash Golden Airflyte. 


THE AMBASSADOR - THE STATESMAN - THE RAMBLER 


Lhe Finest of our Fifty MH avs 


Nash Motors, Div. Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mic h, 
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You just think you don’t pay 


for government waste 


1 gallon gasoline ............ 12¢ 

PI ccccencascnn 14¢ 

WR TE sacenceesces 26¢ 

Pack of cigarettes ............ 9¢ 

PD Sivcinivsens 12¢ 

You Pay ..........0 21¢ 

Ton of coal ............ $ 9.00 

PH siccosccaces 15.00 

FO GP sveccsveenes $24.00 
A” ON A LOAF OF BREAD there are said Wouldn’t you rather buy your own 
to be 150 taxes! privileges by producing more and so earn- 


If you’re a typical man or woman mak- i 18 more? Then you pay the bonus, sub- 
ing $3500 a year, tax authorities estimate sidy, pension to yourself—with no cut to 
you will pay, in 1952, $1100 in taxes, ay See Mae “wesnee. 
or $21 a week. 









So—when you demand and get a subsidy 
or a government pension; when your con- 
gressman boasts that he got you a new bridge 
or road or post office—you may deserve it, 
but remember, you pay for it. 


SWASEY 
Cleveland 
1A) EVod ab batt Moles (- 
Textile 
WET bhatt 


Source: Newsweek; Tax Foundation 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











The March of the News 





Presidential preview. 
Eisenhower was living near the first tee, 
but finding it a little difficult to get onto 
the golf course True, although va- 
cationing at a country club, he found 
there could be seclusion of a sort 
Meals were brought into the Eisenhower 
cottage from the nearby clubhouse . . . 
As usual, Ike was sleeping well . . . But 
he also was getting a preview of what 
it’s like to be President . . . The wor- 
ries of that office already were crowding 
in upon him. There were callers who had 
to be seen, decisions that had to be made, 
routine that was accumulating. 

For one thing, there were stacks of 
telegrams and letters piled up for the 
President-elect’s consideration every day 

. And these, winnowed from a much 
larger mass of correspondence by the 
General’s secretaries, were only the ones 
the staff thought he should see and an- 
swer personally . . . Mostly, the mes- 
sages congratulated him on his election 

. others came from an already mo- 
bilizing horde of job hunters. There also 
were letters from people with ideas as to 
exactly how the Government should be 
run . . . Solemnly, the General dictated 
his replies to a stenographer. 

But beyond the mounds of corre- 
spondence there were the grim problems 
of the Presidency itself . . . a group of 
top-level advisers converged upon the 
country-club retreat . . . There was talk 
of what to do about transferring the 
Government from the old to the new 
Administration . There were discus- 
sions of how to avoid traps that might be 
set for the unwary by the politically 
wise Harry S. Truman . . . Ike named 
ambassadors to represent him in Wash- 
ington during the transition period— 
Joseph M. Dodge of Detroit to keep an 
eye on the budget, “lame duck” Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge to keep track of 
nearly everything else . And, there 
were preparations for a personal consulta- 
tion with President Truman, a meeting at 


Dwight D. 


which Ike planned to do more listening 
than talking. 

Between times there were a few oppor- 
tunities for golf—with Secret Service men 
as gallery . Ike played usually with 
the club pro, Ed Dudley . . . sometimes 
with William E. Robinson, vice president 
of the New York Herald Tribune... 
The President-elect was not up to his best 
game, which runs in the low 80s... 
There was one round of 91, others in 
the upper 80s . But Ike often was 
hitting them far and straight from the tee 

He was delighted with one birdie 
on a difficult par-three hole. 


To Korea. And then arrangements had 
to be made, a time fixed, and kept tight- 
ly secret, for the General’s campaign- 
promised trip to Korea Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, to 
whom Ike owes some political debts, 
dropped in, en route to Miami, to talk 
Korea and foreign policy in general with 
the President-elect . . . The Governor 
visited the war zone and other areas of 
the Orient not long ago. 

But the Korean trip was bothering the 
Army and the Air Force much more than 
it was Ike In Japan and Korea, 
there were worries about the General's 
safety, how best to get him to the war 
zone and back without encountering an 
enemy plane, an assassin, a sniper’s bul- 
let . . . But preparations for the trip 
went steadily forward. 


The losers. President Truman was kept 
busy acknowledging job offers, especial- 
ly from publishers . . . His decision, it 
was said, would not be made until after 
the inauguration. 

Adali E. Stevenson went to a friend’s 
Sasabe, Ariz., ranch, La Osa, for a rest 
in the sun, untroubled by Presidential 
worries. But his thoughts were turning, 
increasingly, to the role he may play in 
the next four years, as leader of the op- 
position. 
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= The Best Possible 
lion, 
e 
Telephone Service 
9 
1 at the Lowest Cost 
Twenty-five years ago, on October 20, 1927, 
, the Bell System put into writing, for all the 
N world to see, the basic principles for the 
| management of the business. 
SHES 
. The policy tells the people what they have a right 
to expect from the company. At the same time, 
a it commits everyone in the Bell System to a high 
standard of conduct for the business. ‘The promise 
vi, of “the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
imp, 
4 cost” intensifies the effort to make that promise 
come true. 
The never-changing policy of fair treatment for 
7 those who invest in the business, those who work 
for it, and those who use the service, will bring still 
ft greater progress in the years to come. 
ity 
idee 
«| Responsibility to Responsibility to Responsibility to 
“| TELEPHONE USERS TELEPHONE SHARE OWNERS TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 
: “The fact that the responsibility for a “The fact that the ownership is so wide- — Many years ago, in its annual report to 
large part of the telephone service of spread and diffused (there are now more __ share owners, the company’s responsi- 
the country rests upon the American than 1,100,000 share owners of the _ bility to its employees was expressed in 
Telephone and Telegraph Company American Telephone and Telegraph _ these words: 
and its Associated Companies imposes Company) imposes an unusual obliga- “While the Bell System seeks to fur- 
P on the management an unusual obli- tion on the management to see to it nish the public the best possible service 
gation to the public to see to it that that the savings of these people are at the least cost, the policy which rec- 
, the service shall at all times be ade- secure and remain so. ognizes this obligation to the public 
i quate, dependable and satisfactory to “Payments to share owners, limited  Tecognizes equally its responsibilities to 
the user. to reasonable regular dividends, with its employees. 
sd “Obviously, the only sound policy — the right to make further investments “It is and has been the aim to pay 
that will meet those obligations is to on reasonable terms as the business re- _ salaries and wages in all respects ade- 
continue to furnish the best possible quires new money from time to time, quate and just and to make sure that 
. telephone service at the lowest cost con- are to the interest of telephone users individual merit is discovered and 
sistent with financial safety.” and employees as well as share owners.” —_ recognized.” 
; 
: Belt Tape Sl 
. a Telephone yitom. 
5] 














The mural behind Mr. Kline, (right) and manufacturing 
Vice President I. T. Meyer depicts IRC’s continuous process, 
which, with the help of WyanpotTE Mercury Cell Caustic Soda 


Cellulose sheets are steeped in Wyan- 

potte Caustic (above) to form alkali 
cellulose; shredded, treated with other chemi- 
cals and dissolved by Wyanporte Caustic 
into a liquid, viscose. Paper, like rayon, 
starts as pulp. Wyanporre Caustic, Soda 
Ash, Pluronics*, Purecal* help make paper. 








The viscose is forced through the tiny 

holes of a spinneret, into an acid bath. 
This solidifies the viscose into continuous 
rayon fibers, man-made and absolutely uni- 
form. Similar spinnerets spin the strands of 
fiber glass. Glass, too, is made with Wyan- 
DOTTE chemicals. 


(also made by a continuous process) produces miles-long my 
thread. Untouched by human hands, this rayon is “perfect 
by inch,” stronger, easier to weave and dye! 


‘fs 
mm ft 


Key to continuous processing is 

series of vertical rows of “thread adv 
ing reels” on the machine above. Eacht 
is treated individually! Other textiles— 
ral and synthetic—are also process 
WyANpoTTE chemicals; laundered with 
products, too! 





How Wyandotte 
vA\ helps spin wood pulp 


pisses into miles of Rayon 


Industrial Rayon Corporation illustrates again Wyandotte 


Chemicals’ everyday importance. to every field of industry! 


Through chemical control, man-made fibers attain great uniformity. Industrial 
Rayon’s continuous process (below) goes even further . . . produces rayon by the 
mile, in threads of inch-by-inch perfection, composed of continuous, unbroken 
fibers! 

IRC’s president, Hayden B. Kline, knows that from pulp to finished prod- 
uct, uniformity requires the finest in raw materials ... and knows that he can 
continue to depend on Wyandotte for outstanding quality in chemacals. 

As a chemist, he also knows that the chemicals to be found among Wyan- 
dotte’s line play an important part—direct or indirect—in every type of in- 
dustry and business: in making glass, rubber, paper, detergents, drugs . . . in 
processing foods, textiles, metals! 





Through the years, Wyandotte has been a leading source of quality chemi- 
cals. Call us for organics, inorganics . . . or friendly technical assistance. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in Principal Cities. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturers of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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IRC’s rayon is used in undergarments, Here, tough rayon cord fabric is rubber Wyandotte research extends to cover 
dress fabrics, linings, drapery; in drive coated for tire carcasses. Rayon threads improvement of chemical shipping and 
8, conveyors, tires. Above, tire cord is make tires run cooler, wear longer at higher storage methods. Above, a tank car receives 
ig cone wound. Chances are WYANDOTTE speeds. WyANnporTe Purecal (unusually pure Wyanportte’s original “MA-4” rubber lining, 
ducts helped process the metal in those precipitated calcium carbonate) in tire stock which protects the purity of our caustic—a 
chines . . . are in the young woman’s also makes the rubber in tires more durable. development characteristic of WyANDOTTE’s 
mpoo, toothpaste, household cleaners! Write us for data on Purecal in rubber. attention to quality control. *peg. u.s.:pat. of. 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Dewey-Taft Influence on Jobs . . . Lid on President's 
Press Conferences? . . . Ike: No Rush to See Stalin 


A special committee, representing 
both the Dewey and the Taft wings of 
the Republican Party, is at work on 
names of individuals to be offered key 
jobs in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. The idea is to get well set for 
the big turnover on January 20. 


x * 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
could have had the Secretaryship of 
State for the asking. Governor Dewey’s 
own choice for the No. 1 job in the 
Cabinet would be John Foster Dulles. 


xx«rk 


Friends of J. Edgar Hoover, head of 
the FBI, are putting forward his name 
as one to be considered by Eisenhow- 
er when choosing an Attorney Gen- 
erai. Mr. Hoover knows more about 
law enforcement, out of his long expe- 
rience, than any other individual. 


x * tk 


High officials in Europe are starting 
to importune the President-elect to 
pay them a visit before taking office. 
They want reassurance that Eisen- 
hower is not turning his back on Eu- 
rope, as many news columnists in 
that part of the world say that he is. 


e fF 9 


The Eisenhower trip to Korea is de- 
signed to show the President-elect’s 
interest in that part of the world, as 
well as to get a firsthand look at the 
war and its problems. High-ranking 
officials of the Truman Administra- 
tion centered their attention on Eu- 
rope. 
x * * 


Winston Churchill's advisers are urg- 
ing that he put off until spring any 
meeting with Eisenhower. The idea is 
that the new President by that time 
will be more sure of himself and 
his course in office. Churchill is re- 
ported still to favor an earlier meet- 
ing, but hopes first to establish per- 
sonal correspondence with Ike as he 
did with Roosevelt. 


Whispers 


Joseph Dodge, liaison man for Eisen- 
hower on budget problems, is explor- 
ing the idea of a further stretch-out 
for the arms program. The idea is that 
if arms spending can be extended, 
at about present levels, then good 
times in business will last longer be- 
fore a downturn threatens. 


x * * 


Men high up in the business world of- 
ten are going to be called upon by 
Eisenhower to serve in Government. 
A summons is going to be hard to 
turn down, now that businessmen are 
back in favor at the White House. 


x * * 


Senator Robert Taft expects to get 
along well with Eisenhower. Ike has 
no pet ideas that he intends to try 
to force on a reluctant Congress. Few 
White House moves will be made 
without prior talks with Taft. 
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The President-elect is being told that 
he will be wise to return to the prac. 
tice of having written questions syb. 
mitted before press conferences and 
to avoid snap answers to questions oj 
the kind that sometimes got Mr. Tr. 
man in trouble. 


x * * 


President Truman still is amazed a 
the number of millions of people who 
seemed to come from nowhere to vote 
for General Eisenhower. By all the 
rules that had applied in politics for 
20 years, the Democrats think that 
they should have won the election. 


* « # 


Leaders of Republicans in Congres 
who are holding out the promise of « 
10 per cent cut in taxes on 1953 in. 
come of individuals are not speakin{ 
for Eisenhower at this point. Th 
condition of the Government's budget 
suggests that taxpayers, except corpo- 
rations paying an excess-profits tax, 
cannot count on tax cuts before 1954. 


x «* * 


Lieut. Gen. Thomas D. White, Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for Operations of 
the Air Force, is moving out front 
among those in line to succeed Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg as Air Force Stafi 
Chief. General White has a reputation 
as an organizer and operations mano 
the kind who can iron out some Ai 
Force troubles. 





~*~ k& k* 


Word has been passed by Eisenhower 
to top American and British airmen 
to go ahead with a major meeting to 
analyze Russian air capabilities, ait 
defenses and industrial targets. 


x * tk 


Ike isn’t going to say that, if Stalin 
wants to see him, the Russian dictatot 
can come to Washington, but he # 
going to be in no hurry to travel 
Moscow in search of peace. Europeat 
newspapers are trying to cook up # 
Moscow trip for the new President 
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The elimination of hot boxes is a management 
problem—railroad officials and operating per- 
sonnel all keep an eye on operating costs and 
they recognize that a great revenue eater is the 
expense resulting from hot boxes. 

It is hard to pin down what the average hot 
box costs per “set-out;’’ but some say $100— 
others $150 and still others say $200. 

If freight cars are equipped with Hyatt Roller 





Fewer Hot Box “‘set-outs”’ 
to delay freight movement 


Bearing Journal Boxes—a great step will have 
been taken to wipe out a segment of unneces- 
sary operating expense. 

What are your needs? It is our suggestion that 
no railroad purchase of new freight cars be made 
until the outstanding advantages of Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Journal Boxes are fully explored. We 
will gladly serve you. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 





HYATT OFFERS EXTRA ADVANTAGES 



















FREE LATERAL, a unique Hyatt design advan- 
tage, allows freedom of axle movement through 
the bearing, thus cushioning shocks, minimizing 
wear on wheels and truck parts, and insuring 
against damage to lading. 


NO PRESS FITS TO BREAK when removing boxes 
for inspection. 


REDUCED INVENTORY is possible because spare 
axles and wheels need to be fitted with only 
inner races and spacer sleeves. 

STRAIGHT RADIAL ROLLERS of generous size 
provide for maximum load-carrying capacity 
and longer usable life. 

SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN permits examination of 
all box and bearing parts with utmost freedom. 





HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES t feecght cars 

















New G-E Rapid Start lamp needs 
no starter, cuts maintenance 


IN THE NEW RAPID START lamp circuit G-E has been 
able to eliminate the starter required in standard lamps to 
pre-heat the cathode. For that reason, maintenance is even 
easier, more economical than before. 


This new General Electric Rapid Start lamp was made 
possible by two G-E developments: an improved triple-coil 
cathode that replaces the double coil in standard fluores- 
cent lamps, and a Rapid Start ballast. Together, they give 





General Electric Rapid Start lamps almost instant starting 
and smooth, simple operation. 


G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps are rapidly becoming 
available. Many leading fluorescent lighting fixture manu- 
facturers are incorporating the new lamps and ballasts in 
their latest equipment. These two newest developments of 
G-E research are another reason why you can expect the 
best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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You can be quite sure of these things, among others: 

Ei enhower-Truman_ talks will settle very little. They're a formality. 

Ike has no ready answers for the country's troubles. Truman does not have, 
either. Stalin still calls the tune, pretty much, for U.S. 

War in Korea will go on, unless Stalin wants it to end. Spending on arms 
will remain very big unless Stalin changes his tune. 

Taxes cannot be cut much so long as Stalin is acting up. 

A case can be made that old Joe Stalin, not the U.S. President, is the man 
who shapes policies for this country. Highest officials have to sit around, 
exchanging pleasantries, while wondering what Stalin will make them do. 











Eisenhower's big problem is to get U.S. out of Stalin's clutches. 

Ike will need to return the initiative to U.S. 

Stalin, in that case, will be on the receiving end, wondering what is to 
come next, having troubles of his own instead of causing trouble for U.S. 

It will test Eisenhower's ingenuity to get out of the present hole. 





Arms spending, in almost any event, will be stretched out further. 








Armed forces, probably, will be cut moderately in size. 
Arms_aid will continue to allies abroad. Aid, however, is likely to shift 





more toward encouraging larger arms output abroad. 

Draft, if possible, will be slowed a little. 

Those are among early goals of an Eisenhower Administration. They're all 
conditioned on what Stalin does. He's the one with the initiative. 


The main thing Ike is learning from Truman is this: 

The country's finances are in quite a bad way, and getting worse. 

Qutgo is at a 77-billion rate; income at 68 billion; deficit 9 billion. 
§ That's for the year to end June 30, 1953. For the next year: 

Outgo will be 78 billion, minimum; income 67 billion; deficit ll. 








4 That's assuming continued war in Korea, taxes at present rates with no cuts, 
no substantial cuts in presently planned military spending. 

Truman's own spending plans are much bigger than that for the year to start 
next July 1. Ike's planners are aiming at cuts to the levels shown above. 


etl 


Eisenhower is discovering quite a few other things as well: 

Last year, ended June 30, 1952, national security cost 46.5 billions. 
This year, ending June 30, 1953, security is to cost 56.2 billions. 
Next year, under a Truman budget, security costs would approach a 65- 
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billion-dollar level. Ike's advisers hope to cut it to 57 billions. 
It's to be the year starting July 1, 1954, before the trend in spending for 
defense can really turn downward unless war is ended in Korea. 


Here are a few other things that Ike's advisers are learning: 

All federal spending, other than defense, totals 21 billion dollars. 

There's an idea that the budget can be balanced out of these dollars. 

Interest on debt, however, costs 6.7 billions. Veterans’ programs cost 4.5 
billions and Congress will not cut them. Social Security is costing 2.3 
billions and Ike promises not to cut that. Farm programs cost 1.9 billions and 
Ike promised not to cut them. Public works cost 1.6 billions and the same 
promise holds. Those are 17 billions, assured against any big cut. 

That leaves 4 billions subject to cut. But in those billions are funds for 
Congress, the courts, the White House, the great departments, all the agencies, 
boards and commissions, plus many pet projects of Congress. 

What Ike is learning is that big spending cuts, if they are to be made, must 
be made in national security, including military-aid and atomic programs. 

Stalin, largely, holds the key to whether those cuts can be made. 


























What you can be quite sure of, if war goes on, is this: 

A balanced budget will not soon be produced by Eisenhower. 

Tax cuts, where made, will be made in the face of a budget deficit. 

Excess-profits tax will be allowed to die on June 30. Individuals will get 
moderate tax relief on Jan. 1, 1954, probably not before. Tax on corporation 
income will probably be kept at 52 per cent and not be allowed to go back to 47 
per cent. Excise cuts will be selective in 1954. 

Debt will rise in the first years of an Eisenhower Administration. 

That's if war goes on. If war ends all can be different. 




















Ike, in Korea, will get the real "feel" of that war. 

War, however, cannot be ended in Korea by military means. The ground rules 
bar that. They prevent any attempt to win by use of military force. 

Ike, with knowledge and understanding, can make decisions. 





South Koreans, definitely, will be trained faster. U.S. troops, even so, 
will go on bearing the brunt of the war for at least a year more. 

Chiang Kai-shek, quite probably, will get 4 chance to fight. 

War, if Stalin is unwilling to end it on reasonable terms, will tend to be 
Stabilized. If possible, it will be localized. If not possible, if all attempts 
to get a de facto truce fail, then more force might be tried. 

War in Korea shapes the course of an Eisenhower Administration. 














Lucius Clay, retired General, apparently will be Ike's closest adviser. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, retiring Senator, will be very important. Thomas Dewey will 
have much influence as the man who helped most to make Ike President. 

Robert Taft will wield great influence on policy in Congress. Ike will go 
far to meet Taft ideas; will not pick a fight. Congress, touchy of its power 
and prerogatives, annoys and frustrates most Presidents. Eisenhower will try 
hard to work with and through Congress. He might have success. 

Ike doesn't have panaceas or pet ideas to try to put over. 
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THE NEW 


PLUS 








IT COMPLIMENTS YOUR CAR 
AND YOUR JUDGMENT! 





PLUS-10...The only All-Nylon Cord passenger-car tire! 


N°. tire ever designed does so much for the appear- 
ance of your car. But your pride of ownership 
will extend much deeper than mere appearances when 
you’re rolling on a set of new Plus-10 Double Eagles. 
For while the casual observer may say “‘smart styl- 
ing,’ the man of judgment will add ‘‘smart buying.” 
This tire was deliberately designed to outlast and 
outperform every other tire ever made... and does it! 
Your tire money never went so far . . . so safely! 
For an exciting demonstration of the world’s finest 
tire, see your Goodyear dealer today. 
PLUS 1—The only passenger-car tire in the world 
with an all-nylon cord body. 
PLUS 2—Goodyear Heat-Tempered Nylon Cords 
make the new Double Eagle 1% to 2 times as strong 
as standard tires! 
PLUS 3—Safety! Over 2,000,000 miles of gruelling 
road tests prove that this is the safest tire ever de- 
signed for a passenger car! 
PLUS 4—26% more nonskid tread thickness gives 
up to 42% more safe mileage than standard tires. 





GOOD/ YEAR 


PLUS 5—Sensational new Resist-a-Skid Tread, an 
exclusive Goodyear development, grips at all angles 
of skid! Quicker on the start, safer on the stop! Gives 
safer, surer traction on wet roads, on snow—even on 
ice! 

PLUS 6—Full, safe traction for life! Exclusive Re- 
sist-a-Skid tread design never needs re-cutting to re- 
store its traction. 

PLUS 7—Welcome comfort! Low-pressure, Super- 
Cushion ride soaks up road shocks, saves wear and 
tear on the car and you! 

PLUS 8—New Scuff Rib protects white sidewalls 
when you scrape the curb. 

PLUS 9—Extra beauty! Gleaming whitewall con- 
trasts with diamond-sculptured, jet-black shoulders! 
PLUS 10—Value! With all the advantages of the ex- 
clusive Resist-a-Skid Tread, the nylon cord body, 


* this tire costs only about 5% more than ordinary 


premium tires made of rayon! 


And... with the New LifeGuard Safety Tube this 
tire is blowout-safe and puncture-safe! 





PLUS-10 DOUBLE EAGLE 


Double Eagle, Super-Cushion and LifeGuard, T. M.’s——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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You won't be, after a revealing 


“Production-plus” test* on the new 


Remington Zbehii- Conny c 


Yes, you'll really be able to “hop off’ the moment the 
Remington Electri-conomy appears . . . and, as in thou- 
sands of other business organizations throughout the 
country, starts increasing your typing production from 
10 to 50%! And that isn’t all — its amazing electric 
ease of operation actually boosts typists’ morale . . .-its 
distinctive, uniform typescript creates a new beauty and 
readability for correspondence and reports. 

Here, truly, is the electric typewriter that’s success- 
fully and squarely meeting today’s secretarial shortage 
—plus the need of American Business to get more 
typing done in less time. 

* For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your own office 


or FREE literature “TAKE A LETTER” (RE 8499) write Remington 
Rand, Room 2498, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington. Frand. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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TRUMAN TO IKE— 
TROUBLES OF SHIFT 


One’s Voted out, Other’s Not in; War Drifts, Allies Fret 





-—— 








It's no easy job to shift from Truman to 
Eisenhower. Troubles of shifting pile up. 

Truman’s power faded with the election. 
Ike’s power does not start till January 20. 

The danger period is in between. 

Nations abroad are pressing for guidance. 


A war has to be fought. A budget is shaping. 
The change-over complicates things. 

There‘ll be plenty of troubles for lke, too, 
when the shift does occur. Problems did not 
wash out after the voting. What some of them 
are can be seen from what follows. 











All through the vast machinery of 
Government, wheels are grinding near 
toa stop. Decisions are avoided. Jobs 
ae left unfilled. Higher officials are 
preoccupied with their future outside 
of Government, not with problems inside 
the Government. 

Yet a war is being fought. Nations 
abroad are pressing for policy statements 
from the United States about the future 
of that war. There is a crisis in the life of 
the United Nations. There are signs that 
governments in Europe are alarmed by 
planted reports that an Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration will tend toward isolation. 
Russia, always alert to opportunities, is 
moving in to drive a wedge between the 
U.S. and its allies. 

It is against this background that an 
efort is being made to smooth the tran- 
sition from a Truman Administration to 
an Eisenhower Administration. 

For nine more weeks, the Govern- 
ment machine will drift. 

Harry Truman, repudiated by voters, 
cannot act with decisiveness. His de- 
cisions may be reversed after January 
20. The tendency is not to take those 
decisions seriously either in this country 
or abroad. Dwight Eisenhower, at the 
same time, cannot make decisions and 
take responsibility until inaugurated 
o January 20. He remains a private 
citizen, lacking real authority. 

In this kind of situation, the country 
drifted into a financial crisis 20 years 
ago. The drift this time could be into a 
world political crisis. 
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There is no firm hand at the helm 
of the world’s most powerful nation in a 
period when troubles are crowding in 
for a decision. With a war to fight, the 
military services are left in the dark 
about the plans they can make. Depart- 
ments of Government are in the dark 
about their future and the funds that 
will be provided for them. Joseph M. 
Dodge, acting for the President-elect, is 
unable to say what Eisenhower will 
recommend or what he will reject in the 

















‘AND GOOD LUCK!’ 
Lots of problems—all tough 


budget that Mr. Truman must send to 
Congress before he leaves office. 

France is balking at a United Nations 
move to consider home rule for the 
French protectorates of Tunisia and 
Morocco in North Africa. Iran is sliding 
toward bankruptcy and revolution with 
nobody acting decisively to slow the 
drift. Truce plans are bobbing up all 
over the U.N., with no clear line on 
what the U.S. thinks of those plans. 

Troubles galore are produced in the 
period of indecision. Yet the troubles of 
shifting from Truman to Eisenhower, if 
bigger war is avoided and if a crack-up 
in the Western defense alliance is pre- 
vented, are far less than the troubles 
that will come to a head for the Eisen- 
hower Administration when it takes 
over. Those troubles are made more in- 
tense by the period of drift inevitable in 
the American system as it now works. 

War in Korea is the top-ranking 
headache of all the headaches that an 
Eisenhower Administration will inherit. 
That war, as now fought, is getting no- 
where. There is no intention to get a 
victory. Fighting has no clear purpose, 
except one of trying to avoid getting 
knocked off a mountaintop. Yet casual- 
ties again are at a rate in excess of 
50,000 a year. 

The Truman Administration, leaving 
office, has no definite idea of what to do 
about this war. Eisenhower, as President- 
elect, is to visit Korea to talk with com- 
manders on the ground and to get the 
“feel” of the situation. Soon after taking 
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office, the new President will face basic 
decisions. He can offer new concessions 
to the Communists, in the hope that they 
will agree to an armistice, or he can de- 
cide to use more power to clean up the 
Korean peninsula. 

Allied nations will be on the side of a 
deal at almost any price in concessions 
to Communist China and Russia. Mili- 
tary leaders in this country will be op- 
posed to any deal that carries with it the 
implications of defeat. General Eisen- 
hower will have a clear-cut decision to 
make. Either that, or he can go along 
with the policy of drift. However he de- 
cides, troubles will follow. 

Russia will be a trouble source for 
Eisenhower as it has been for Truman. 
The “Truman Doctrine,” as of now, is 
basic to U.S. foreign policy. This Doc- 
trine calls for the containment of Com- 
munism—for action to block further Com- 
munist conquests. To Russia, this Doc- 
trine is tantamount to a declaration of 
war. To U.S. military officials, it is a 
directive that governs all planning. 

There is no sign that Russia is pre- 
pared to abandon her goal of a Com- 
munist world. Likewise, there is no sign 
that Eisenhower, as President, will be 
less determined to resist Communist ex- 
pansion than Truman has been. The re- 
sult is an impasse. Russia will continue to 
use all of her ingenuity and strength to 
get the best of the U.S. The U. S. will be 
forced to maintain large armed forces 
and take nothing for granted in treating 
with the Russians. 

The non-Russian world is going to 
provide Eisenhower with plenty of 
troubles, too. Those problems did not 
dissolve with the U.S. election. 

A crack-up is threatening the United 
Nations. Allies who have been helped 
by this country now show signs of dis- 
trust in U.S. leadership. The British 
fear that too much attention will be 
diverted to the Far East, not enough cen- 
tered on problems in Britain and Europe. 
France is angered by a U. S. move to sup- 
port an inquiry into French rule in North 
Africa. The French also want this coun- 
try to take over more of the burden of 
fighting Communists in Indo-China. 

Where American military leaders 
want to get along with the job of rearm- 
ing Germany, the French are resisting. 
The Germans, after defeat in two world 
wars, are regaining strength and showing 
an initiative that alarms both French 
and British. So Eisenhower faces another 
big headache in Europe. 

Every place troubles and problems 
abound. Rearmament of Japan offers dif- 
ficulties. Some nations fear that rearma- 
ment. All through the Middle East, con- 
ditions are in a ferment. In Africa there 
is an urge to nationalism and independ- 
ence. Latin America feels that the 
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United States, preoccupied elsewhere, 
has forgotten neighbors in this Hemi- 
sphere. An Eisenhower Administration 
will be expected to show more interest 
in problems of nations to the south. , 

Troubles facing the U.S. in dealing 
with the world tend to complicate trou- 
bles that loom at home. 

Budget troubles are the most im- 
mediate. An Eisenhower Administration 
has promised big cuts in Government 
spending. But spending cuts, to be big, 
must center in the military services, 
which take about 3 of every 4 Govern- 
ment dollars. Large cuts in military 
spending mean reductions in the strength 
military planners regard as necessary for 
national security. Budget cuts, probably, 
depend on ending the war in Korea. 

Outgo during the first year of an Ei- 
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than they are now scheduled to get jy 
1954. The excess-profits tax probably 
will end next June 30, but schedule) 
cuts in corporation taxes may be poy. 
poned. Tax policy is likely to be inf, 
enced by how the Korean war turns oy 

Other problems also are developing 
The new President will not have » 
worry immediately about general byg. 
ness conditions, but he may run jny 
trouble on this front after his first yey 
in office (see page 67). Labor trouble 
is no immediate threat either, but strikes 
may pop up in the spring as contraets 
expire and unions press new demand 
Employers, next time, may show mor 
resistance. 

A farm problem may be presented 
quickly. Farm prices are low, and th 
law provides that they cannot go much 





—United Press 


THE FIRST STRATEGY HUDDLE: General Clay, Joseph Dodge, Senator Milli- 
kin, President-elect Eisenhower, Senator Lodge and Herbert Brownell, Jr. 


senhower Administration is likely to ex- 
ceed 75 billion dollars. Income may be 
little more than 65 billion dollars. If in- 
come is to balance outgo, then spending 
cuts will need to be around 10 billion 
dollars. Either that, or taxes will have to 
be raised. There is every prospect that 
the first Eisenhower budget will be out 
of balance. 

Debt, as a result, will grow. The level 
of national debt again is approaching a 
record high. 

Taxes are a problem that grows out 
of spending and debt. Tax cuts have 
been promised to taxpayers. The trouble, 
however, is that, if taxes are cut, reve- 
nues will decline and the problem of 
balancing a budget will become more 
complicated. It is believed likely that 
Congress will be asked to delay some of 
the cuts in taxes that already are sched- 
uled. Individuals may get a smaller cut 


lower. The upshot is likely to be thi 
the Government will buy farm commiol 
ities on a large scale, adding to expenses 
Farmers voted heavily for Eisenhower 
and the Republicans, and were promised 
Government aid if that is required. 

Finally, there is the problem of th 
federal bureaucracy. Scores of commit 
sions, boards, agencies and bureaus have 
been set up to regulate and assist 
kinds of activity. The Republicans at 
pledged to reduce the Government pay 
roll and to remove Government inter 
ference with private activity. But Gover 
ment employes are widely protected by 
Civil Service rules, and there is scare 
ly a function of Government that doe 
not have some supporters. 

General Eisenhower, in fact, is likel 
to run into trouble wherever he moves 
as the next President of the United 
States. 
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War stalemated. Cas- 
valties high. Costs 


| (q 3 rising. 


NITED NATIONS 
Criticism of U.S. growing. 


used favor for 


DF >asement in Korea. 


BRITAIN 


In financial trouble. 
More aid needed. 


IDDLE EAST, AFRICA 
Nationalism rampant. 
{ ial powers in 
at. U.S. military 
affected 


Cuts promised to hard- 

‘pressed taxpayers. Tax cuts 

will complicate an already 
SW bad financial problem. 
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RUSSIA 


Bent on trouble making. 

Not interested in compro- 
mise. Relations with U.S. 
more strained than ever. 


NATO E& 
European Army idea : 


near the rocks. Defense + eS | 
build-up behind schedule. fiz | 
More U.S. aid wanted. ren 


INDO-CHINA 


A small-size Korea. 
France pressing U.S. to 
take over more of this 
war. 


Finances of U.S. in bad 
shape. Income far under 


outgo. Debt rising. 


FARM PROBLEM 


Farm prices are sharply 
lower. Price support, 
™ promised, costs money. 
No easy solution in sight. 








=with FRANK ROUNDS, JR. === 


Correspondent, Diplomat, Russian Expert 


18 MONTHS INSIDE RUSSIA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The biggest story in the world 
is what goes on back of the Iron Curtain. Stalin’s 
rigid censorship is so efficient that the outside 
world knows practically nothing of the real con- 
ditions in the country he rules. 

Here is a unique story of life inside Russia. 
This story was many years in the making. 

Frank Rounds, Jr., the man who tells it, was sent 
to the Far East in 1946 by U.S. News & World 
Report to cover Communist China. Five years ago 
he returned to America to enter the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School, where he devoted three 
years to studying Russian language, history and 
current events. 








tt | 


Then he entered the diplomatic service, being 
assigned to the staff of the U. S. Embassy in Mos- 
cow, working with Ambassador Alan G. Kirk. He 
spent 18 months in Russia, traveled widely, visited 
theaters, movies, night clubs, museums, churches, 
everything, and talked with thousands of ordina:y 
Russians and with Soviet bureaucrats. He 1:- 
turned to the U.S. recently. 

In the interview on these pages, Mr. Rouncs 
gives a factual account of life in Communist Ru-- 
sia. A condensation of his diary, covering the wh 'e 
span of his stay behind the Iron Curtain, wi!! 
appear in a subsequent issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. 








Q When did you go to Russia, Mr. Rounds? 

A I arrived in January, 1951, and returned this 
June. I was there 18 months. 

Q So, you should have a wealth of material. Were 
you able to travel around Russia? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Your knowledge of the 
language enabled you to 
speak with the Russians? 

A Yes, and that is very 
important because it makes 
all the difference in the 
world to be able to converse 
with the Russian people. 
That, as much as anything, 
helps in understanding them. 

Q After you left World 
Report, you spent some time 
studying, didn’t you? 

A Yes, three years in the 
Russian area program at 
Harvard and in the Grad- 
uate History Department 
there. 

Q You studied the Rus- 
sian language? 

A Yes, plus Russian his- 
tory, Russian economics, 
law, literature, political in- 
stitutions, social institutions 
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Q You went to Russia as a member of the diplo- 
matic service? 

A Yes, as a Foreign Service Staff Officer. 

Q Did you find Russian people willing to talk 
freely with you? 


A Yes, in most cases. Cer- 
tainly as much as the av- 
erage American would talk 
on happening to meet a 
member of the Russian Em- 
bassy, say, on a Washington 
bus, or in a New York res- 
taurant. 

Q You could read the 
daily newspapers, too, could 
you not? 

A That was my main job 
there, translating the Mos- 
cow morning papers, which 
I did by dictation every day. 
I dictated directly to a sten- 
ographer who made a sten- 
cil of the material as I trans- 
lated. I was a member of an 
organization called the Joint 
Press Reading Service, a 
unique international organ- 
ization sponsored by the 
American Government, the 
par reve British, Australian, and Ca- 


—and so forth. THE KREMLIN nadian. 
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the word from Pravda primarily. 


AALS AT NE RIE AE ETE IE EN) ORONO 


Soviets Are Out to Conquer=Without War... Value to U.S. 


Of Embassy There . . . You Can Go to Church, But Not Join 


Q In Moscow? 

A Yes. By noon we had all the 
Moscow papers—the eight dailies— 
translated. Our service goes to all 
four countries, and we sell it by sub- 
scription at $2,500 a year per copy to 
the other Western missions. 

Q Did you learn to read technical 
publications? 

A Yes. In the afternoon we did 
all the journals, that is, the periodi- 
cal literature. 

Q Do you have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Russian language? 

A Well, it is not thorough, but it 
was adequate for me to pick up 
Pravda and read it almost as fast as I could the New 
York Times. 

Q Do they have any slang in the press? 

A None at all. As a matter of fact, translating is quite 
easy because, as you may know, they are so repetitive. 
The same adjective is used with the same noun over 
and over again. And along that line, I am surprised to 
learn upon returning here that the American people 
and the West in general seem to think that the anti- 
American campaign is new. But it had been going on 
almost two years before I got to Moscow, and certainly 
it was virulent the whole time I was there. This I 
learned by reading every single word every morning. If 
anew adjective had come into use, I would have 
known it immediately—and with relief. 

Q But didn’t the intensity increase? 

A No, it was only the subject matter that changed. 
The bacteriological warfare, for instance, was made an 
issue while I was there. Then the Koje Island riots of 
Korean prisoners came along. They would capitalize 
on such events all over the world. 

Q And just continue the same diatribes all along? 
A That’s right. A new situation—but the same 
phrases. 

Q Did you ever find out how the newspapers oper- 
ated within their offices? Do they get instructions 
from somebody, or do they know the party line well 
enough for the editors to know what to do with the 
news? How can they get a newspaper out every night 
and know exactly what their Government wants them 
to do? 

A The top, editors—particularly of Pravda and 
Izvestia—know the word. All the other papers get 
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FRANK W. ROUNDS, JR. 


Q Do they have to wait 24 hours 
before they can go ahead? 

A Yes, and sometimes the gap is 
much longer. On the matter of Gen- 
eral Grow’s diary, for instance, 
which allegedly said things about 
our going to war with Russia, it took 
the central press (in this case, the 
Literary Gazette) about three weeks 
to decide what to say, and then, 
throughout the following weeks, the 
other papers picked it up. 

Q Do the other papers pick it 
right out of Pravda, or do they 
rewrite their own story with the 
Pravda slant? : 

A Oh, they all do their own story, with their own 
by-line and their own writer. 

Q Are their newspapers any good? 

A No, they are fantastically poor. Each paper is only 
four pages. The first three pages are pure political prop- 
aganda of one kind or another. The most important 
spot in any newspaper in Russia is the left-hand col- 
umn in Pravda on the front page. This is what they call 
the leading article, and it really corresponds to an ed- 
itorial. That is what our editors looked at immediately. 
That is what Ambassador Kennan looked at immedi- 
ately, I am sure. The rest of the page is filled up with 
letters from various organizations throughout the coun- 
try, telling Stalin how well they are doing in fulfilling 
their norms. This is every day, over and over again— 
different organizations, different geographical regions. 
It is the same on pages 2 and 3. The last page is 
for international news—Tass dispatches from all over 
the world and articles by special writers, and that 
page is strictly anti-American. 

Q Is there any news in these papers as we know 
news? 

A No, there isn’t. There are about two or three 
inches devoted to sports, for instance, on the back 
page. 

Q What about local news? 

A None at all. Of course, the most popular paper is 
the only evening paper, Evening Moscow, and that is 
the one that comes closest to our idea of a newspaper 
because it gives local theater programs, local sports 
events, and the weather. 

Q Pravda doesn’t even give the weather? 

A The only time Pravda gave the weather while I 
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..- ‘They turn articles into hate-America propaganda’ 


was there was when a heat record was broken in Mos- 
cow last summer. 

Q Is there any real reason behind not printing the 
weather? 

A I don’t know. It’s not very political. 

Q Is there any human-interest news of any kind? 

A No, no scandals, no reporting of accidents, or 
things like that. 

Q Don’t the provincial papers go in for that, either? 

A No. The provincial papers are just copies of 
Pravda—in fact, they are called Leningrad Pravda, 
Kiev Pravda, and so forth. The only difference is 
that in the provincial papers they do have letters to 
the editor which are extremely revealing. 

Q Is there a wire service that links these papers 
together with Pravda in Moscow daily? 

A Yes—presumably. 

Q So that they could have the news of, say, the 
death of a Prime Minister in France the same day 
that Pravda does? 

A Yes. But such news is not considered important. 
One sentence only, for example, was devoted to the 
death of King George. 

Q What about the circulation of these papers? 
Why would anybody want to read them? 

A I don’t think they do want to read them. And 
there are two good tests for that. First, there are bill- 
boards throughout Moscow with newspapers posted 
on them, and there you can see what they are reading. 
I have tested it several times and invariably find them 
reading the last page, the international news page—if 
they are reading anything—and primarily they are 
reading Evening Moscow. 

Q Now, on international news, it isn’t interna- 
tional in the sense that we know it, is it? It is all 
aimed critically at the U.S.A., isn’t it? 

A No—to your first question; yes—to your second. 
But there are news items from all over the world, 
though slanted. They even pick up many pieces from 
U.S. News & World Report, but they would just 
take out a sentence here and there, and so turn the 
articles into hate-America propaganda. Well, they do 
that with everything from all over the world. 


Russian Search for Culture 

Q And the word pravda means truth, doesn’t it? 

A Yes. 

Q Do many people stop to read the billboards? 

A No. Now, in the second place, another test can 
be made in the subways and busses and public places 
like that, and nobody is reading a newspaper. But 
they are all reading books. Russia is incredibly cul- 
ture-minded. You have no idea how earnest and seri- 
ous they are. 

Q Can’t you gather from this, then, that the Rus- 
sian has brains? 

A Yes, definitely, of course. 


Q All right, then. If he has brains, doesn’t he see 
this pseudo newspaper in its true light? 

A Yes, that’s why he doesn’t read it. 

Q How do they have any circulation if the peo- 
ple don’t read the papers? Is it distributed free? They 
report a tremendous circulation— 

A No, it isn’t free. It costs 20 kopecks (about § 
cents) a copy. But, first of all, I think that probably 
every Communist Party member buys a copy every 
day. He has to read it. 

Q Well, isn’t it, too, because it’s the only game in 
town? 

A Exactly. And I have wondered about their book 
reading—whether they found it necessary to read these 
books simply because there was nothing else of in- 
terest to read. They would be reading Russian nov- 
els, but, primarily, technical books—physics, chem- 
istry. You get on the subway and find everybody 
reading. 

Q How does anybody know what show is on to- 
night? 

A The evening paper has it. 


Billboards as Newspapers 

Q But that is only one paper of limited circula- 
tion— 

A Announcements are also on billboards. Moscow 
is covered everywhere with billboards, giving pro- 
grams for the theater, opera, ballet, lectures and con- 
certs. You walk down the street and within a block 
you can find out what is going on in Moscow. 

Q Every block? 

A Just about. I followed this very closely because 
I went to the theater a lot—I went 162 times in my 
18 months there, and that includes the opera, ballet, 
musical comedies, the Russian classics, Shakespeare, 
the anti-American plays, puppet shows, gypsy theater, 
the circus, the children’s theater. They have theaters 
for every age group. 

Q How was the attendance? 

A Packed houses. It is almost impossible to get 
tickets for the theater. 

Q Is all the entertainment propaganda? 

A It is about half and half. Half of the entertain- 
ment, I would say, is classical—whether in ballet, the 
opera, or the legitimate stage. The other half is prop- 
aganda—like the youth of Stalin, the boyhood of 
Lenin—and about a third of the whole total consists 
of anti-American plays. Now, the theater there is 
taken very seriously. There are about 25 theaters in 
Moscow. They are all repertoire theaters, and each 
gives on an average 20 productions a year. So that 
means that in a year you have 450 different things to 
go to. 

Q What is the population of Moscow? 

A We are not permitted to know population sta- 
tistics. The best guess is about 6 million. 





_.- “There is no organization other than the party’ 


Q How much does a ticket to the theater cost? 

A The tickets would be anywhere from about $1 
to $10. 

Q How does this figure into the average worker's 
wage? 

A The average wage we estimate to be 600 rubles a 
month—or $150 at the official exchange rate. 

Q So for the ordinary person it is a sacrifice to go 
tu the theater? 

A Yes—but no more so than in America. 

Q Who goes to the theater? 

A Everybody goes. 

Q How do they get tickets? 

A They queue up and they have a subscription 
series to the big theaters and the big concerts. 

Q Do the industrial workers go to the theater? 

A Yes, they do. The audience ranges from people in 
tags to people in evening gowns. No dinner jackets, 
though. 

Q Are there any special sections? 

A You get tickets for whatever you can afford. 

Q If you are a Communist Party member, do you 
get any special considerations, any discounts? 

A I imagine they can get their tickets easier—party 
members, officials, and visiting delegations from all 
over the world. 

Q Can you distinguish who is a party member and 
who isn’t? 

A No. 

Q Why aren't all Russians party members? 

A Because the party membership is manipulated. 

Q Not everybody can get in? It is an exclusive 
club? 

A Absolutely. You have there the phenomenon of 
the “purge” to get rid of party members if they feel 
that it is getting unwieldy, and then you have the 
phenomenon of the “draft” to draw people into the 
party, such as the “Lenin Draft” and the “Anniversary 
Draft” of the ’20s—great drives for membership. The 
whole thing is planned in that way. 

Q Didn't they drag in a lot of members during the 
war and then afterwards began to clean them out? 


A Yes. 


Who Can Be a Communist 

Q Every bureaucrat is not necessarily a member of 
the Communist Party? 

A No. 

Q Does the party embrace all economic groups? 
Can you be a little unimportant fellow and still be a 
member of the party? 

A Probably not. You have to work up through the 
steps. As you know, they have teen-age and college- 
age training and indoctrination in the Communist 
viewpoint in several Communist youth organizations, 
such as the Octobrists, Pioneers, and Young Commu- 
nist League. It is from the latter, the Komsomol, that 
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most young Russians become candidates for the party, 
entering their local cell in this way. 

Q Then the party has front organizations even in 
Russia. The Communist Youth Organization does not 
belong to the party but builds for it? 

A That’s right. They are the people from whom the 
party draws membership as each generation comes up. 

Q As an adult, is there any organization that you 
can join which will eventually take you into the party? 

A There is absolutely no organization of any kind 
other than the party. 

Q What about membership in a church? 

A Well, yes, there’s the church, but you don’t be- 
come a member of it. You may go to the services, but 
you are not a member. 

Q No Masons? 

A No groupings of people other than the party. 

Q Were there many people other than Russians at 
the theater? 

A Yes, quite a few of the diplomatic colony, but not 
as many as you would expect. I went because it was 
such a wonderful way, first of all, to talk to Russians; 
and, second to study the language; and, third, to see 
what the anti-American plays really are like; and, 
fourth, to study the audience as a whole. 


Problem in the Theater 

Q Did you get a chance to talk with the people in 
the lobby? 

A Oh, yes, sure. 

Q What did they think of the anti-American 
plays? 

A It was about half and half. And, incidentally, 
if I ever noticed any empty seats it was at the anti- 
American plays. The classics were always packed. 

Q Were the anti-American plays bad from an en- 
tertainment standpoint? 

A Very bad. The whole problem of the theater is 
raging in the Soviet press right now. As you may 
know, there was no Stalin Prize given to playwrights 
last year. That is a very acute problem for them. Am- 
bassador Kennan thinks that the theater is the last 
stronghold of reaction in Russia and will always be 
a problem for the regime. 

Q What was the attitude of the people toward these 
anti-American plays? 

A As I started to say, it was pretty evenly divided— 
half and half—but you get the main reaction from 
the people who fall for it, because they hiss and boo 
and sob and cry. So you are more impressed by those 
people. It is like going to an old thriller of the late 
Victorian era, when the audience warned the heroine 
about the villain. When the American GI—the vil- 
lain—enters, women shudder. But, on the other hand, 
you can look down the aisle and see some people 
sleeping in the midst of all the noise. It is like every- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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IKE’S ‘CHAIN OF COMMAND’ 


The System: Expert Staff, Decisions by Chief 


Eisenhower, the President, will 
operate like Eisenhower, the com- 
mander. Government is to be run 
more along military lines. 

Ike will make policies, give 
away no powers. Aides will carry 
out orders through a vast chain 
of command. 

Congress will find the atmos- 
phere in Washington more 
friendly. White House will have 
no New Deals or “Fair Deals” to 
sell. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


The White House is to be a very 
different kind of national headquar- 
ters with Dwight Eisenhower as Presi- 
dent. 

Policy making will be methodical. 
Lines of authority will follow firm, new 
channels. Work habits, at highest levels, 
will be different. Relationships between 
executive and lawmaking branches of 
Government will be sharply changed. 

President Truman has run what might 
be termed a decentralized Administra- 
tion. Firm, central authority was lacking. 
Truman liked to think that almost every 
top official was his own President. Cabi- 
net members and other high officials 
were given very broad authority, with 
not much more than a casual connection 
to the White House. A running fight was 
carried on with Congress. 

Eisenhower’s method will differ 
greatly from the Truman way. 

Something of the form and technique 
of military administration will be adapted 
for use in running the executive arm of 
Government. The new President has had 
a lifetime’s experience in military opera- 
tion, where authority and responsibility 
are fairly clear, and where a word from 
the top is a command. 

At the same time, there is to be a basic 
change in the approach to Congress. 
Eisenhower's ability to get along with 
people will be tested thoroughly in deal- 
ing with a Congress that is only narrow- 
ly controlled by his own party. 

Ramming of demands down Congress- 
men’s throats is not to be attempted. 
Senators and Representatives will see 
more of the inside of the White House. 
Frequent conferences with leaders of 
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Congress—perhaps including some Demo- 
crats—are to be a feature of Eisenhower's 
procedure. Legislative programs will be 
worked out in co-operation with Con- 
gress, in efforts to assure smooth passage. 

The President-elect is confident that 
he will have good working relations with 
Senate and House. 

It is in the executive branch of Govern- 
ment that problems may be more difficult 
to solve. 

Eisenhower, moving into the White 
House, will inherit a vast, sprawling 
complex that employs more than 6 mil- 
lion people—2.6 million civilian work- 
ers and 3.6 million in armed forces. 
There are multitudes of agencies; many 
jobs overlap. Different bureaus some- 
times deal differently with the same 
matter; conflict between Army Engineers 
and the Reclamation Bureau over flood- 
control methods is an example. Authori- 
ty is divided and confused. 


Big test is to be Eisenhower's ability 


to bring order and establish his own 
line of authority. Running Government is 
too big a job for any one man, Eisen- 


hower will follow the chain-of-command 
methods he has been steeped in all his 
life. Aides and subordinates, responsible 
to the White House, will do the jobs, 
Eisenhower will confine himself to big 
policy decisions. 

Thorough preparation is the Eisen. 
hower way of approaching the Pregi- 
dency. What he is calling Phase | of this 
military kind of procedure has gone on 
in Augusta. This phase calls for broadly 
outlining a series of objectives, for 
mobilizing a corps of leaders, for or 
ganizing tasks according to needs and 
resources, and for delegating power to 
subordinates to do the jobs. 

Two subordinates already are at work 
in fields with top priority. Joseph M. 
Dodge is finding out about tax and budg- 
et matters. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., is digging into diplomacy and de- 
fense. (See page 62.) More lieutenants 
are to be assigned as Eisenhower decides 
on major policies and priorities. 

As information comes in, decisions will 


' be made. Top priority has been given to 


deciding what role the U.S. is to play in 


How Eisenhower Works 








Major objectives are deter- 
mined, policies fixed. 





When plans conflict, when 
differences arise, he seeks a 
meeting of minds, decides un- 
resolved issues. 


HE ORGANIZES 
THE WORK LOAD 








HE AVOIDS 
OVERWORK 








Only big issues that cannot be 
decided at lower level come to 
him for decision. Issues must be 
stated briefly, not in lengthy 
memos. 
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,world threatened by Communism. This 
iqvolves nations, economic aid, arms for 
Europe, war in Korea, taxes to support 
the U.S. role. 

Other priorities are being set for 
Government reorganization, business 
regulations, labor laws, farm problems. 
they are being scheduled for attack in 
he order Eisenhower decides is most 
important. 

Cabinet officers and agency heads will 
ind that they have authority and re- 
gonsibility. They will find that Eisen- 
hower wants to be informed, briefly but 
pointedly, about what they are doing, 
and about big problems that will require 
his own decision. 

Power will stay with Eisenhower. 
Responsibility to the White House will 
dominate the work of subordinates. 
When conflicts arise, Eisenhower will 
have the last word. Fights will be 
woided, differences settled in con- 
ferences. 

Advice will be sought from many 
quarters. Eisenhower, as President, will 
be heavily dependent upon advisers in 
reaching decisions. Eisenhower, himself, 
has limited knowledge of intricate laws 
governing labor, agriculture, and _busi- 
ness. He has not been an intensive stu- 
dent of tax policy. 

His approach to problems of which he 
does not have full knowledge is to call 
for information and advice. People he 


calls on will be lieutenants in his Ad- 
ministration and friends outside Gov- 
ernment whose knowledge he respects. 

Advisers will find that he wants their 
counsel in capsule form, not in long 
studies full of tables and figures. What 
he will want to know, in a page or two, 
is where each policy will lead the coun- 
try, how it can be carried out, and what 
backfires may result from it. 

Powerful influence, as a result, will 
reside in advisers and friends. What 
they say will be accepted as the basis 
of policy. 

Formation of public policy will be 
orderly. Decisions, as they are reached 
and carried out, will reflect careful 
preparation. 

Snap judgments will be put aside. 
Eisenhower is cautious in what he says 
and does. Unguarded, off-the-cuff state- 
ments that are likely to upset the public, 
or to disturb governments abroad, are 
to be avoided. Eisenhower, in the White 
House, will prefer precise statements, 
carefully prepared by experts. 

Past experience indicates Eisenhower 
will not be as free and easy as Roosevelt 
or Truman in dealing with the press, that 
he will not make offhand answers to 
difficult questions. Eisenhower, never- 
theless, has a way of presenting himself 
pleasingly before the press, and the way 
he handles news will determine public 
attitudes toward his Administration. 


People, through the press, will dis- 
cover whether he has natural political 
ability; whether he will lead public opin- 
ion, or be pushed by it. 

Roosevelt displayed a sort of sixth 
sense that told him how people felt, and 
what things might happen. Usually, 
Roosevelt was ahead of events, but he 
did not often gear his actions too far 
ahead of public thinking. Whether Eisen- 
hower has such an ability remains to 
be seen. 

Big question of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, as it shapes up, is whether 
the new President can keep one jump 
ahead of new problems, or whether prob- 
lems will catch him unaware. Organiza- 
tion of his job, now going forward, sug- 
gests he clearly sees the importance of 
this. Preparations are being made to 
deal with each problem before it becomes 
troublesome. Subordinates are being 
armed with authority. Eisenhower will 
keep himself clear to make the big de- 
cisions. 

Eisenhower is unlikely to break under 
his job. He has had big jobs before. He 
knows how to delegate authority, and 
how to get his job down to decision mak- 
ing. 

Picture of the new Administration, 
already emerging, is one of method, or- 
der and purpose—with a guard on its 
tongue. Things will be very different 
in the White House. 


He'll Be a Different Kind of President 


HE 
CONSULTS 


Advisers, friends, so-called 
experts are depended upon 


Snap expressions are avoided; 


official statements are care- 


fully prepared by experts. 
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HE 
DELEGATES 


“Planning and operation to reach 
objectives are handed over to 
subordinates, top aides, others. 





HE KEEPS 





There is just one boss to make 
policy, settle conflicts; not a 
group of independent bosses. 


HE AVOIDS 
FRICTION 


Conferences, conciliation, co- 
operation are stressed; conflict 
is avoided where possible. 





BIG 
QUESTION 


Will Eisenhower, as President, 
keep one jump ahead of his pro- 
blems, or will problems sneak 
up and surprise him? Answer 
lies mainly in choice of lieuten- 
ants, in results of experience, 
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‘KINDER TO BUSINESS’—HOW SOON 


Government Agencies Will Ease Up, but Gradually 





that affect public-power development, gas- 3 


sy 
at 
ee 


It's in attitudes, more than in rules and reg- 
ulations, that change will be felt under Ike. 

Boards and commissions will turn over 
gradually. Shift will be from New Deal to 
Republican policies as majorities change. 

Businessmen will get more of a hearing. 
Attitudes will be more friendly; punitive in- 


rate regulation, fair-trade laws, labor prac- . 
tices, housing subsidies, railroad regulations, — 
tariffs, many other things. % 

Policy changes may come slowly. On some — 
commissions, shift from a Democratic to a 
Republican majority may take a year or more. _ 


clinations less noticeable. 


Antitrust laws will not be used to harass 
businessmen. There'll be changes in policies 


The “change of climate” around Wash- 
ington will be noticeable at once in some 
broad fields. 

Antitrust crusade 
ment will subside. “Trust busting” will 
go on where violations of antimonopoly 
laws are clear. But tendency will be away 
from criminal prosecutions; toward civil 
suits, consent decrees. “Fishing expedi- 
tions” into industry, with political fan- 
fare, will stop. Present proceedings 
against oil and electronics industries may 


at Justice Depart- 


In what follows you get a view of the — 


be curtailed. Top “Fair Deal” lawyers 
will go out; rank-and-file attorneys stay 
the same. 

Fair-trade regulations at Federal 
Trade Commission will be enforced more 
cautiously. Trend will be to keep com- 
plaints, investigations, court actions at 
the minimum rather than maximum. 
Where violations show, greater use will 
be made of the stipulation procedure, as 
opposed to punitive suits for damages. 
Under Dwight D. Eisenhower, Repub- 
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~Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


Under the facade, some broad changes 


changes that are in sight; of real meaning for 4 
business in the return of Republicans to power. — 


licans soon will have the Chairmanship 
and a majority of members on the five 
man FTC. The new Chairman can wm 
place all top officers, curtail FTC budget, 
mold a more definitely hands-off policy 
toward business practices, prices, organi- 
zation. At the same time, routine rules 
might be enforced faster, more efficiently, 

Natural-gas regulation, under Fed. 
eral Power Commission, may be affected 
significantly. Republicans will get one 
new member and Chairmanship of FPC 
immediately, another new member and 
a majority on FPC next June 30. This 
coming make-up strongly indicates that 
FPC will not change its stand against 
regulating indépendent producers’ gas 
prices at the field. Too, the new FPCis 
more likely to look favorably on indus 
try petitions for higher gas rates, for 
higher pipe-line charges, and for cer 
tain long-sought changes in the formulas 
that determine production costs and fait 
value of gas reserves. 

Federal power programs, set by the 
Secretary of the Interior and Bureau 
of Reclamation, will shift sharply now. 
New Republican appointees, from the 
Secretary down through top officials in 
Interior's bureaus, will plan budgets, in- 
terpret laws and negotiate agreements 
that will restrict, not expand, federal 
power activities. Federal building of 
dams will slow down, and private com- 
panies, where they want hydropower 
sites, as in Virginia and California and 
Idaho for example, will get a more sym- 
pathetic ‘hearing. But the Reclamation 
Bureau will stay big. It has 173 dams, 
4.2 million kilowatts of power capacity, 
annual power revenues of 43 million 

(Continued on page 24) 
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B only STEEL can do so many es SO well 

















70 MILLION DOLLAR SUPERLINER. On her shake-down 
cruise, a huge welcoming committee of tugs accompanied 
earth and takes to the air for 1020 feet to the S.S. United States past the New York skyline. U. S. 
cross a sandy river bed subject to flash Steel furnished forged steel propulsion shafting which 
floods. Both the 30-inch diameter pipe and , helped establish a new trans-Atlantic speed record. 

its supporting structure were fabricated 

and erected by United States Steel. 


FLYING PIPE LINE. This welded steel gas 
pipe line near Benson, Arizona, spurns the 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


Last year, on the average, the furnaces 
of the iron and steel industry used iron 
ore at the rate of a pile as big as the 
Empire State Building every 1] days! 


HIDDEN MUSCLES. Concrete runways are subjected to 
enormous stresses from the great weight of modern air- 
liners, the vibrations of revving engines, the turning and 
taxiing of heavy planes. When runways are reinforced 
with American Welded Wire Fabric, they have hidden NEW PINS FOR POULTRY. U-S:S Stainless 
“muscles” that help to absorb this punishment and Steel gets in on Thanksgiving dinner these 
assure longer runway life. U. S. Steel makes this steel days in the form of better, smoother, more 
fabric and also a lot of the cement that goes into sanitary poultry pins. They are corrosion- 


. field runways. resistant, good looking, easy to use. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


. . The Theatre Guild oa the Air,presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL —% Ling to Build a Baier Ameria 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. .AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING.. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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EXPORTS TO OUR ALLIES 
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The philosophy: ‘‘trade rather than aid“ 


dollars, and much solid support from 
Republican Congressmen in the West. 

Money-credit policies will get more 
conservative, too. Private bankers’ view, 
from Federal Reserve Board, will have 
more influence. Government needs, as 
presented at Treasury Department, will 
have less weight. Interest rates will be 
freer to rise. But only top personnel 
in Treasury will be changed. FRB, 
strictly nonpartisan, may not be touched 
at all in personnel, by the change to Ike. 

Priorities and allocations on materi- 
als, at National Production Authority, 
will be pruned, then put on a stand-by 
basis under a_ skeletonized NPA—bar- 
ring a step-up in war. 

Price controls and their agency, Office 
of Price Stabilization, are sure to die 
when authorization expires next April 
30, unless big war comes. 


Salary ceilings, already practically 


dead, under Salary Stabilization Board, 
will go out of existence with OPS. 

Wage controls will not be renewed, 
either, next April 30. 


Those are some big things to look for. 
But there’s a host of other important 
changes coming. 

Labor-practice rules, for instance, can 
be expected to be interpreted by the 
National Labor Relations Board more 
favorably for businessmen in months 
ahead. It will be 1954 before Repub- 
licans “et a majority on the NLRB, unless 
some Democratic members resign early 
—which can happen if pressure is 
exerted. But Ike can appoint a new 
General Counsel at once. The Counsel 
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selects the complaints to be heard, 
appoints the staff, influences the whole 
tone of NLRB activity. 

Strikes will be handled more firmly 
and at the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service level, not hurried to the 
White House. In line with Ike’s idea that 
Government should try to draw op- 
ponents together, but not settle disputes 
for one side or the other, the Mediation 
Service will be expanded. 


—— 


Minimum wage, set by the Wage. 
Hour law, will stay the same, at 75 cents 
an hour. Wage-Hour Administration 
under a Republican Secretary of Labo, 
will contract its activities, rather than 
extend them. @ 


Tax enforcement at the Bureau o 
Internal Revenue, just emerving from 
one overhauling, will be inspected ang 
watched meticulously by the new Ad. 
ministration, Efforts will be made t 
give local BIR officers more aid cleare 
guidance on tax questions, so as to Jessep 
conflicting rulings that brought inequities 
and uncertainties, especially for business 
enterprises, in the past. 

Stock and bond regulation, by the 
Securities and Exchange Coinmission, 
will go on much as before. Most bug. 
nesses approve SEC rules requiring ful 
disclosure of information when stocks are 
sold, and other rules that increase jp. 
vestors’ confidence. But, with « Repub. 
lican Chairmanship and majority, the 
Commission will be less likely than eyer 
to ask for more powers, tighter jn. 
terpretations, or closer enforcement of 
its regulations. 

Tariffs, under Republicans, may be 
tightened, though it’s t6o early to say, 
Tariff arguments split both parties. Fight 
will center in Congress, over extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act, which ex- 
pires next summer. The Tariff Commis. 
sion, adviser on tariff effects, is bipart- 
san, with three men from each party, 
but the Chairman now will be a Repub- 
lican. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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—Standard O11 Co. (N.J.) 


EXCHANGE 


The tendency: no tightening of SEC rules 
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(Advertisement) 


Are You the One Out of 96 


who can answer 
these 5 questions about 


1, What are the odds against bringing in an oil well 
in a promising area where oil has not been found 
before? 

(a) 2t0l 
(b) 12 tol 


(c) 60 tol 
(d) 8tol 


4. How much does it cost to ship a gallon of 
gasoline by tanker from Houston, Texas to Port- 
land, Maine? 
(a) 5 cents 
(b) 8 cents 


(c) 1 cens 
(d) 61% cents 


2. The United States used the greatest amount of 
oil in history in 1951. How much oil was found 
last year? 

(a) as much as was used (c) twice as much as was used 
(b) lessthan was used (d) slightly more than was used 


S. How does the quality and price (excluding taxes) 
of the gasoline you buy today compare with 1925 
gasoline? 

(a) 50% better, costs no more (c) same quality, price 
(b) 20% better, costs less (d) 50% better, costs more 
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3. Today U.S. oil companies refine 273 million 
gallons of oil every 24 hours. How does that com- 
pare with 1940? 
(a) 83% increase (ce) 47% 
(d) 13% increase 


increase 


(b) about the same 


The answers to these questions give 
some indication of the job U.S. oilmen 
are doing to bring you and your neigh- 
bors the finest oil products at the world’s 
lowest prices. 

In spite of constantly growing de- 
mands, U.S. oilmen continue to meet all 
military and civilian needs. They are able 
to do this because they have constantly 
planned ahead, taken risks, and plowed 
back much of their profits into expansion. 

America’s demand for more and more 
oil only can be met under a system of free 
competition where privately-managed oil 
companies have a chance to stay in busi- 


ness by earning a profit while serving you. 


Perhaps you, too, have some ques- 
tions about the oil business. If so, write 
to Oil Industry Information Committee, 
American Petroleum Institute, Box 26, 


50 West 50th St.. New York 20. N. Y. 
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International-trade and investment 
agencies, such as Export-Import Bank, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and the International 
Monetary Fund, may get expanded 
duties in the Eisenhower era. Ike likes 
the slogan, “Trade Rather Than Aid,” 
and is expected to go for bigger inter- 
national investment, as opposed to give- 
away, programs. The Export-Import 
Bank’s five directors, three Democrats 
and two Republicans, are appointed un- 
til 1955, though Republicans will now 
get the Chairmanship. 

Export-import controls, under the 
Office of International Trade, at the 
Commerce Department, are likely to 
stay and may be extended if Ike steps 





a. 


Stockpiling of aluminum, magnesium, 
copper, other materials will continue for 
a while, but probably at a reduced rate. 
This program is run by the Munitions 
Board, at the Department of Defense. 
Ike, with military background, may have 
some definite ideas about changes he’d 
like to make in stockpile policy, but Con- 
gress calls the tune on that. The Chair- 
man of the Board can be changed, along 
with all the other top officials at Defense, 
if Ike desires. 

Government buying rules, set by the 
Munitions Board for military buying 
and by the General Services Adminis- 
tration for civilian buying, may change 
little. The Government has tried hard 
to make buying information available 
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NEW HOMES FOR THE NATION 
Loans will probably go along as now 


up economic warfare against Russia and 


China. & 


Farm price-support regulations, rules 
surrounding soil conservation, farmers’ 
loans, crop insurance, other things of in- 
terest to farmers: will change somewhat, 
but very gradually. Most programs ad- 
ministered by Production and Marketing 
Administration and Commodity Credit 
Corporation that apply to the 1953 
crop year cannot be changed at all 
until 1954. What actually happens at 
the Agriculture Department, aside from 
a wholesale exodus of top officials, de- 
pends upon decisions made in Con- 
gress. Republican leaders on Capitol 
Hill will write the new ticket on the 
farm programs, and they'll be careful 
and slow in acting. @& 
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to little businessmen. The regulations 
against “influence peddlers” are likely 
to stay the same. While the GSA Ad- 
ministrator will leave, in line with 
previous plans to resign, widespread 
changes in this area are not anticipated. 

Housing loans are expected to go 
along about as at present. The Housing 
and Home Finance Agency will get a 
new head man. Republicans will move 
gradually into positions of authority at 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which controls the federal secondary- 
mortgage market agency. Public housing 
programs, already slowed down, may 
be killed completely, but that’s far from 
certain, since Senator Robert A. Taft, 
a leader of Republican policy, backs 
some federal housing aid. 


es 


Air lines will find little change in th 
Civil Aeronautics Board attitude, CAB 
will continue to have a Democratic ma. 
jority for some time, but its activitig 
cross party lines anyway. 

Railroads may find the Interstatp 
Commerce Commission a little mop 
receptive to a revision of “horse ang 
buggy” regulations that hamper the 
roads’ adjustment to modern conditions 
ICC is nonpolitical, conservative. 

Shipping industry, looking to the Fed. 
eral Maritime Board, expects little req! 
change in its relations to Government 
The present Board is trying to curtail 
Government shipping activities, started 
by the Korean war, as fast as jt 
can. @ 


TV and radio will be affected littl 
if at all, by the change-over in Washing. 
ton as far as anyone can tell now. A Re. 
publican will replace a Democrat 4 
Chairman of the Federal Communica. 
tions Commission, but that is expected 
to make next to no difference in actual 
operations of the FCC. Issues that con. 
front FCC, such as how to advance color 
television, cut across political _ party 
lines. On the other hand, there’s no 
chance for any swing to censorship or any 
experiments in closer federal control of 
broadcasting. & 


Veterans’ programs, as run by the 
Veterans’ Administration, will get a 
close checkup by both the incoming 
Congress and new Chief Executive. VA 
has been in hot water often. It has had 
troubles and scandals growing out of 
schooling, housing and job-training bene- 
fits to veterans and its hospital program. 

Now, another wave of veterans, from 
the Korean war, is rolling in, and ar 
other big, expensive benefit program is 
getting started. So the Republicans are 
anxious to reorganize the agency, if that 
seems indicated after inspection. Con- 
gress especially wants to increase VA 
efficiency. The present VA Administra- 
tor is all set to resign, and extensive per- 
sonnel changes are likely. & 


Other interests affected in greater or 
lesser degree by the coming shift in 
Washington include renegotiation of con- 
tracts, business-loans policy, roads, ait- 
port and hospital subsidies. About 290 
federal departments, bureaus, offices, 
commissions, boards and agencies of one 
kind or another grind out reams of rules 
bearing on these matters. The Republi- 
cans will not junk many of them, though 
they'll try to reduce the ranks. Right now, 
all those agencies are trying to figure out 
how to get into step with the new Ad 
ministration. There will be many changes 
then, and most of them will be important 
to large groups of Americans. 
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for Quality metals production 


At GENERAL METALS modern forge plants, batteries 
of powerful drop hammers speed production of quality- 
' controlled, high-strength forgings for unsurpassed 
J am, dependability and performance. 


oe we » ry A | Controlling quality from blast furnaces to finished prod- 
i LLAMAS 


a- = 2+ ucts has made Metals Division of GENERAL METALS 
ee CORPORATION the leading Western source of all types 
and sizes of aircraft forgings, as well as castings and 
Mich-csuet teesing nevis ath forgings for general industry. 
manipulator speeds production 
of quality forgings for aircraft 
and industry, G 
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PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION «© Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples... Plants at San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 
METALS DIVISION ¢ Foundry & Forge Products. .. Plants at Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas 
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Can Eisenhower Save NATO? 


Crack-Up Threatened—Europe Wants a Visit 


Europeans want a visit from 
Ike, too. NATO is their problem 
and it looks as big as Korea. 

NATO countries, spending 11 
billions for defense, say they can- 
not spend more. But it isn’t 
enough to support 96 divisions. 

Where is the money coming 
from? Will NATO have to lower 
its sights? Will a Republican Con- 
gress stand for more aid? 

Europe wants Ike to come back 
and bring the answers. 


PARIS 


On one thing most Europeans agree. 
In addition to visiting Korea, Presi- 
dent-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower 
ought to come to Europe. There is 
an even bigger problem awaiting him 
here. 

The Atlantic alliance that General Ei- 
senhower helped to create is coming 
apart at the seams. 

Angry Frenchmen are opposing U.S. 
methods of dividing dollar aid. British 
leaders are challenging Washington’s 
basic strategy for the defense of Europe. 
There is resistance to rearming the Ger- 








THE FLAGS OF NATO 
Is the organization coming apart at the seams? 


mans. Soviet Russia, talking peace, is 
taking the urgent feeling out of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Biggest of all the headaches in NATO 
is the discovery that NATO has dodged 
one enormous problem ever since 1950. 
That problem is how Europe is to pay 
for the maintenance of the armed forces 
now in being or planned. 
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MILITARY AID FROM THE U. S. 
How far will a Republican Congress be willing to go? 
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This item, called in NATO jargon 
“annual recurring cost,” can be dodged 
no longer. This winter, the new U.S. 
President is faced with two staggering 
alternatives. He must liquidate the ob- 
jective of building minimum forces that 
he and other NATO generals set as es- 
sential for European security. Or he can 
seek to rescue these military targets by 
taking on a foreign-aid burden for the 
U.S. that would be not only enormous, 
but permanent. 

Cost of upkeep for the NATO forces 
planned for Europe, it is now admitted, 
is far beyond Europe’s economic and 
financial capacity. 

NATO generals, two years ago, told 
political leaders Europe must have a 
minimum of 96 divisions and 10,000 
planes to halt a Soviet invasion of West: 
ern Europe if Moscow decided on wat. 
At Brussels, the NATO Council agreed 
to raise this force by 1954. 

At Lisbon, a year later, NATO leaders 
confessed they could not raise such a 
force by 1954. But the goals were real- 
firmed. The same force was to be raised by 
1955, not 1954. Little thought was given 
to the carrying charges for these forces. 

Major problem, all along, was sup 
posed to be getting together the men, 
arms and supplies for these forces. It 
was assumed that the European coun 
tries could pay the “annual recurring 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The widespread practice of wire-tapping threatens everyone’s 
privacy—including yours. That’s why it is so important for you 
to read the revealing articles about wire-tapping which begin 
in forthcoming issues of THE REPORTER. 

Everybody knows that some wires are tapped. But very few 
seem to realize the extent of wire-tapping in this country. 

You may think that only the phones of law violators and, 
occasionally, politicians are tapped. But do you know that many 
thousands of ordinary citizens’ phones are also tapped—fre- 
quently at the behest of other citizens? Do you know that a 
year or so ago it appeared that one governmental department 
listened in on 300,000 conversations? Do you know when wire- 
tapping is legal and when it isn’t? Do you know how the present 
laws against certain kinds. of wire-tapping are evaded—and by 
whom? Could you tell if your own wire were tapped? Do you 
think that wire-tapping is a serious invasion of privacy? 

And, if so, don’t you think you ought to know more about it? 

These wire-tap stories are still another example of THE 
REPORTER magazine’s journalistic enterprise: In the spring, THE 


project was revealed by THE REPORTER: a history of General 
MacArthur’s campaigns written and produced at public ex- 
pense by order of the General himself. Only five copies of it 
were ever printed and the Defense Department never saw one 
of them. (THE REPORTER issue that carried the story sold out 
three times at the Pentagon newsstand!) 

THE REPORTER keeps a steady watch on world affairs and 
domestic politics. If you have been seeking a publication that 
has courage and intelligence, that doesn’t shrink from facts, that 
will give you a sense of intellectual adventure, then you will 
like THe REPorTER. In short, if you want to be a well-informed 
person, then you'll want to read THE REPORTER. 

At this moment, when the wire-tap articles are about to ap- 
pear, we make you this special offef: If you act now you will 
receive 18 issues (36 weeks) of THE REPORTER—Starting with 
the wire-tap issues—for only $2.67. This special rate not. only 
saves you $1.83 from the newsstand price or 79¢ of the sub- 
scription rate for those 18 issues . . . it brings you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE The Political Yearbook-1952, a unique volume on current 









































































gon ® REPORTER told its readers about the China Lobby in America. political history compiled from THE REPORTER’s best writing in 
ged ff Other publications had hinted at its existence; President Truman 1952, and supplemented with maps, photos and other illustra- 
'-S. I and other public officials had called for a thorough investiga- tions. 
ob tion of it; but only THE REPORTER undertook the job and told The Political Yearbook-1952 will come off the presses early 
hs the public the facts... and won acclaim from newspapers and in 1953. To reserve your GIFT copy, and to start your special 
e commentators across the country. subscription with the wire-tap articles, mail the coupon today. 
can Last year, THE REPORTER told how the Communist Party in You need send no money now; we will bill you later if you 
by this country was financed. This fall, the story of an extravagant prefer. 
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Please enter my special 18-issue subscription to THE 
REPORTER at once, to begin with the first issue carrying the 
wire-tap story. Also, reserve my free copy of The Political 
Yearbook-1952 for delivery on publication. 
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That remnds me, Bill, 
taxes are lower in 
Tampa, too f 


@ Of course, we don’t know what 
your annual tax bill is. But if your 
plant is in a typical crowded indus- 
trial area, the chances are you're 
paying a great deal more than you 
would in Tampa. 


Remember this, too! Florida has 
no State Income Tax, and the In- 
heritance Tax is the credit allowed 
for State taxes by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Florida has no State ad 
valorem taxes on real or tangible 
personal And the first 
$5,000 valuation on your home is 


property. 


exempt from all municipal and 
county taxes except those for special 


benefits. 


Naturally, Tampa has many other 
advantages for industry. We've put 
them all together in a 28-page book- 
let that will give you the complete 
picture. Drop us a line on your 
company letterhead and we'll send it 
along to you by 
return mail, 

Write W. Scott 
Christopher, Man- 
ager, Greater 
Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce, 

Tampa, Florida. 


“Tampa fills the bill for Industry 


Gipya 


WILLSBORQUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 
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cost” of their armies. Now, it appears, 
they cannot. And Europe’s leaders are 
calling on General Eisenhower, NATO’s 
first Supreme Commander and now the 
U.S. President-elect, to tell them what 
to do next. 

What is involved are such items as 
the cost of paying, feeding and cloth- 
ing troops. Upkeep includes ammunition, 
gasoline and jet fuel consumed in train- 
ing. Such things as the repair of airfields 
and barracks, replacement for tanks, 
planes, trucks, engines, artillery, gun 
barrels, radio tubes, electric-light bulbs, 
messkits and thousands of other items 
must be figured. 

In the U.S., the Pentagon’s “costing” 
experts work out the cost of maintaining 
a U.S. division before the division itself 
is created. They figure that the upkeep 
of a division’s equipment, not counting 
the cost of replacing obsolete weapons 
with new ones, adds 20 per cent per 
year to the initial cost of equipment. 

In Europe, outside Great Britain, 
little is known of the science of “costing.” 
And NATO economists are finding that 
Western European governments have 
bitten off far more than they can digest 
in terms of military maintenance. 

Current levels of European defense 
are only about half the 96 divisions set 
by NATO as a minimum target. By the 
years end, NATO will have 46 active 
and reserve divisions in various stages 
of readiness—6 of them U.S. divisions 
and 40 European. 

Cost of maintaining these European 
forces already is taking about two thirds 
of the defense budgets of the NATO 
countries in Europe. These countries are 
spending about 11 billion dollars a year 
for defense as it is. They do not intend to 
go much higher. 

Current standards for NATO divi- 
sions, considered much too low by Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, successor to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as NATO’s Supreme 
Commander, already have forced several 
NATO members to trim their original 
estimates of what they could supply. 

Belgium, promising five divisions by 
December, 1952, has had to strip two di- 
visions of virtually all regulars to bring 
the three other divisions up to standard. 

The Dutch, who promised five active 
and reserve divisions by 1954, now ex- 
pect to have only three ready. 

The French, who have more than 500 
jet fighters, are credited with a fighting 
force of only 250 jet fighters by the 
NATO annual review board. The reason 
is that the remaining fighter squadrons 
lack sufficient ground installations, re- 
pair shops, trained mechanics and pilots 
to reach Lisbon standards. 

Higher standards for NATO divisions 
are to be set next year if General Ridg- 
way and his U.S. aides get their way. 
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At Lisbon, as an emergency measure 
first-line reserve divisions, expected 4, 
go into action 15 days after any attack oy 
Western Europe, were to keep only 3 
per cent of ‘their personne! on actiy, 
duty. General Ridgway wants to’ set th 
minimum active personnel for these <j. 
visions at 50 per cent. 

Ceiling level for European armig 
supported by Europeans  themselye 
even at the Lisbon standards, is probab\ 
little more than 60 divisions. This is the 
figure given in an independent study }y 
the U.S. Mutual Security Adiministratio; 
as the maximum that Europe can afford 

The MSA study considers an end 
U.S. military aid by 1956 at the lates 
But the MSA report does not sugges 
what can be done to close the gap be. 
tween the forces that Europe can afford 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT EISENHOWER 
. new job, old problems 


to maintain and those set as the minimum 
for Europe’s security. That is the prob 
lem NATO leaders want General E 
senhower to deal with as soon as posi 
ble. 

The showdown thus taking shape it 
NATO between estimates of what Ev 
rope must have for adequate defense aul 
what it can support is further comp 
cated by differences. between militay 
leaders. There is a basic quarrel ove 
strategy between the U.S. and Britis 
staffs. 

British view is based on a British it 
telligence study of Soviet Russia's @ 
parent intentions and capabilities. On thf 
basis of this British estimate, the Britis 
generals of NATO have cut their et 
mate of the minimum force needed i 
Europe from 96 divisions to 80 division 
They want a revision of NATO targel 
to this level. 
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The American Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have been vigorously opposing this view 
gnce it was first presented informally 
last summer. They want strategic plans 
jased only on Soviet capacity to make 
war, not on estimates of what are Soviet 
intentions, which may prove to be wrong. 

Where the British suggest that atomic 
weapons, guided missiles and other new 
weapons can replace troops, U.S. mili- 
tury leaders feel that this possibility. lies 
farin the future. They suspect the British 
nilitary of providing a brief to support 
the Churchill Government's desire to 
gend less on defense. 

U.S. military leaders admit that 96 
divisions may now be economically im- 
possible. They agree that the cost of up- 
keep, ignored for so long, may force a re- 
duction in NATO’s planned forces. But 


NATO’S GENERAL RIDGWAY | 
... big plans, small resources 


they want the new President to take the 
responsibility for such a reduction. 

The dilemma facing President-elect 
Eisenhower boils down to this: 

Junking NATO’s targets will mean 
overruling the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
rejecting estimates that General Eisen- 
hower himself approved. 

Building up to NATO targets will re- 
quire U.S. military aid in big amounts 
each year through the very period in 
which General Eisenhower hopes to cut 
U.S. spending. 

A compromise, to keep NATO going, 
is wanted by all concerned. But NATO 
leaders in Europe, Americans and Eu- 
ropeans alike, feel that General Eisen- 
hower alone, as the U.S. President-elect 
as well as one of the founders of NATO, 
can find such a compromise. And they 
want him to come to Europe this winter 
before NATO falls apart. 
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PUZZLE IN PRICE OF MEAT 


It's Low to Producer but High to the Eater 


Meat, on the farm, is dropping 
in price. Yet meat for the table 
stays high. Farmers, watching 
incomes drop, are wondering 
why lower prices are not passed 
along to consumers. 

Price controls are getting some 
of the blame. Most cuts of beef 
still sell close to ceilings. If farm- 
ers have their way, ceilings soon 
will be lifted from both beef and 
pork. 


There is a growing mystery about 
the prices being charged for meat. 
The housewife, trying to make her 
weekly allowance stretch further, 
finds that meat bills are about as high 
as ever. 

The farmer, on the other hand, is get- 
ting less and less for the animals he sells. 
The 1,000-pound steer of good grade for 
which the cattle feeder got $325 a year 
ago brings him not much more than $250 
now. The 200-pound hog that sold for 
around $40 or more is likely today to 
bring $36. 

Yet the housewife buying round steak 
sfill pays around $1.10 a pound for the 
better grades. It is much the same with 
other popular cuts of beef and pork. The 
prices are only a shade, if any, lower than 
they were at the post-Korea peak. 

Packers have cut the wholesale prices 
of beef and pork at least as much as the 
reduction in live cattle and hogs. You get 
the picture from the accompanying chart, 
based on the Chicago prices of livestock 
and wholesale meat and on retail prices 
in eight representative cities. 

Pork loins, as the chart shows, are 
about 18 per cent cheaper on the whole- 
sale market now than they were a year 
ago. After those loins reach the retailer 
and are cut up into chops, however, they 
actually cost the consumer a little more 
than they did a year ago. With beef it’s 
almost the same story. 

What's the trouble? As the farmer 
sees it, the retailer and the Government's 
price ceilings are to blame. That is espe- 
cially the case with beef. The idea is that 
retailers use the ceilings as their guide in 
writing the price tags. Retail prices on 
most cuts of beef are close to the ceiling 
prices. 
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In a Year 
DOWN 


14% 


DOWN 


14% 


DOWN 
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Pork has been below the ceilings for 
some time. Even so, the existence of ceil- 
ings encourages retailers to hold the price 
up higher than actual costs justify, in the 
view of the farmer. 

If the lower wholesale prices were 
passed on to the consumer, the housewife 
would be able to buy better grades of 
round steak for less than $1 a pound, in- 
stead of around $1.10. Pork chops, now 
selling for around 87 cents a pound, 
would be around 70 cents. 

Housewives grumble about the prices 
of meat. Still, they have become ac- 
customed to high prices, and keep on 
paying them. Thus, demand stays strong, 
even though retail prices often are out 
of line with wholesale costs. 

Farmers and men in the meat trade 
admit that normally it takes a few weeks 
for a cut in the price of livestock to be 
reflected in the retail prices of meat. They 
maintain, however, that retailers are 
stretching the time lag from weeks into 
several months. They point out that in 
some cases retail prices actually have 
been running counter to the downtrend 
in the livestock and wholesale markets. 


In a Year 


DOWN 


11% 


DOWN 


18% 


UP 
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A change seems to be in the making) 
however. The Office of Price Stabilization 
is starting to take the ceilings off pork 
and is studying the matter of removing) 
them from beef. OPS is under heavy 
pressure from farmers, consumers and 
Congressmen to decontrol both of thesé 
meats. 

With controls removed and the sched § 
ules of ceiling prices taken down from 
the walls of retail stores, it will become 
apparent whether farmers are right in 
blaming ceilings for the big spread be- 
tween prices of livestock and those of 
meats at retail. Cattle are more plentiful 
now than at any other time since World 
War II, and the number is increasing. 
The selling prices of cattle, thus,. are 
likely to ease off further in the months 
ahead. 

Hogs are less numerous now than they 
were a year ago. Still, Government econ- 
omists expect plentiful beef to hold down 
prices of pork and other meats. 

Chances appear good, thus, that both 
beef and pork will be cheaper in the 
months to come, unless people are willing 
to keep on paying high prices. 
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Jewels by Harry Winston 


A Great Experience Awaits You! 


We sometimes think that a motorist 
never fully appreciates his Cadillac 
until he has owned and driven it for 


a goodly time. To be sure, his very 
first ride introduces him to comfort, 
performance and pride of ownership 
that he has never experienced before. 
But there are many wonderful things 


CADILLAC MOTOR 


CAR 


about a Cadillac which only the years 
and the miles can reveal. There is, for 
instance, the car’s extraordinary de- 
pendability. There is its astonishing 
economy—so marvelous that a full 
day’s journey can usually be made on 
a single tankful of gasoline. And there 
is its all but unbelievable endurance 


DIVISION *® GENERAL 


—so great that there is no practical 
limit to the car’s life and utility. We 
thought you'd appreciate knowing, 
as you look forward to your first 
Cadillac, that these wonderful things 
are true. For it means there’s a great 
experience ahead for you—when you 
make the move to the Car of Cars. 
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-HEADED WOODPECKER devours pine beetle eggs on a tree farm in the Pacific Northwest 


the war for survival in the woods.. 


Industrial foresters recognize that trees are engaged 
in a constant war for survival with their natural 
enemies. Foremost among the silent, deadly enemies 
of tree life are the timber-destroying insects such as 
fir and pine beetles, the spruce budworm and hemlock 
looper. Some of these insects girdle a tree and cut its 
lifeline . . . others consume the foliage, killing the tree. 
Timber lost annually through insect damage is several 
times the amount destroyed by fire. 

Nature does provide a measure of protection for 
trees against this type of depletion. For example, if 
pine beetle eggs were not eaten by this woodpecker, 
they would grow into adult beetles and kill many more 
trees in the area. ‘l'ree farmers on privately owned 
forestlands protect the life of good timber by harvesting 


infested trees and over-age or decayed trees which are 
most likely to become beetle breeding grounds. Aerial 
spraying arrests or prevents other types of insect 
epidemics in the forest. Without the help of tree 
farmers, only the strongest and healthiest trees are 
able to ward off attacks by their insect enemies and 
grow to useful maturity. Modern forest management of 
industrial timberlands assures more trees a chance to 
survive the war in the woods. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company operating 
forestlands located in Washington and Oregon are 
managed as tree farms under the direction of skilled 
foresters. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington, 
for your free copy of our new booklet, Tree Farming 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we 
manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 
farm end industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses ... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, 
paperboord and other wood cellulose products ... hot pressed FIBERBOARD for industrial and othe: uses... 
*SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL and *SILVALOY fiber products for insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, 
compression molding ...°SILVACON from bark for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition 


flooring ...*PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. *Registered Trademarks 


Timber is « crop 
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ONE MORE HEADACHE FOR IKE 


Chances are Eisenhower will 
have to spend more on arms dur- 
ing his first year in office than 
Iwman spent in his last. 

Weapons already ordered will 
have to be paid for. Big bills are 
ahead for foreign military aid. 
Commitments must be kept. 

if war in Korea goes on, arms 
cost will tend to rise until year 
beginning July, 1954. After that, 
real cutting can begin. 


It is not to be as easy as it sounds 
for an Eisenhower Administration to 
make deep cuts in military spending. 

The idea is widespread that a new 
President, almost immediately, can cut 
5 billion or even 10 billion dollars out of 
the budget for arms. Cut out the waste, 
knock heads together, practice economy, 
eliminate some of the frills, and you can 
save billions. That’s the thought. 

But the hard fact is that, during his 
first year or 18 months in office, Eisen- 
hower almost surely will spend more for 
military defense than Harry Truman 
spent during his last year in office. That 
certainly is to be true if war goes on in 
Korea. 

Why this is so can best be seen from a 
glance at a few big figures. 

Congress has provided the military, 
since Korean war began in mid-1950, 
with cash and authorizations to spend 
totaling 181 billion dollars. 

Of those billions, up to October, only 
72 billions had been spent. There re- 
mains, thus, 109 billion dollars already 
authorized but*not-yet spent: 

That 109 billions is largely committed 
for spending. About 66 billions’ worth of 
goods and services has been ordered 
and must be paid for when delivered— 
this year, next year and the year after. 
The rest is earmarked and plans are made 
to commit it by the end of this fiscal year. 

What you come up with is this: 

Actually spent in more than two 
years of war is 72 billion dollars, an 
average of 32 billion a year. 

On hand, or authorized to be spent, 
is 109 billion dollars. That’s 51 per cent 
more than has been spent altogether 
since Korean war began. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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billion 


Defense Billions to Rise Another Year at Least 


$109 


billion 


$72 








$29 Billion 


$78 Billion 





Soft Goods 


(food, clothing, etc.) 
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8 Billion 4 Billion 





Construction 


10 Billion 


4 Billion 6 Billion 
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45 Billion > 
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22 Billion 40 Billion 
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or on the 
Highway... 


CONCRETE construction saves you money 


Homes and highways are long-term investments. You can’t measure 
their cost by original price alone. That’s only the first cost. 
You add maintenance expense and divide by years of service. The 
result, annual cost, is the yardstick for measuring actual cost. 


Annual cost is low when you build homes and highways with con- 
crete. Compared with other construction concrete has moderate 
first cost, low maintenance expense, long life. Moderate first 
cost + low maintenance expense + long life = low annual cost. 


The story is the same whether you are constructing homes or 
highways, barns or bridges, schools or sewers. As an owner or 2 
taxpayer or an investor you will save money with concrete con- 
struction because concrete delivers low-annual-cost service. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. / A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III.,\ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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To be requested of the new Congres 
in new appropriations and authorizations 
is an added 40 billion dollars next year, 

The armed forces, in other words, are 
loaded with money and with authoriza. 
tions to spend money. The actual spend. 
ing of money and delivery of weapons 
for use in war and for arming allies has 
lagged. 

Commitments to spend these do. 
lars are made, and will be hard to avoid, 
Eisenhower, with a promise to cut mili. 
tary spending drastically, will find him. 
self up against this situation: 

Weapons, largely, are on order, not 
delivered and paid for. Rate of deliveries 
is scheduled to rise sharply next year, 
If contracts are canceled, the industries 
involved are to receive costs plus a rea. 
sonable profit. 

Arms aid, promised allies, still lies 
mostly ahead, not behind. If arms aid js 
canceled, then nations promised aid will 
be let down. If arms aid is given, as 
promised, then there will be big bills to 
pay. 

War, if stepped up in any way, will 
involve larger expenditures. If cut back, 
without an agreement with the Com. 
munists, then American forces may be 
in jeopardy. If additional divisions of 
South Koreans are to be armed, that is 
to be a heavy new expense unless a like 
number of U.S. divisions are disarmed. 

The problem, as advance agents of 
the coming Administration are finding, 
is quite complicated, far from easy of 
solution. There remains a real question 
of how spending can be kept from rising, 
much less be cut by 5 or 10 billions. 

Over all, the thing you discover in 
looking at the defense budget is this: 

In the last fiscal year, the one end- 
ed June 30, 1952, military spending, in- 
cluding aid, totaled 40.4 billion dollars. 

In this year, the one to end next June 
80, military spending is likely to be just 
under 50 billion dollars. That is 2 bil- 
lion less than Truman expected to spend. 
The cut resulted from a spreading out of 
weapons deliveries, some to be paid for 
next year and the year after instead of 
this year. 

In the next year, the year to begin 
July 1, 1953, the present plan is to spend 
56 billions. An Eisenhower Administra- 
tion will make some cuts. A minimum de- 
fense budget, if Korean war goes on, is to 
be about 52 billions, even after sizable 
cuts. A 52-billion-dollar military budget 
assumes a cut of 300,000 men in U.S. 
armed forces. It assumes that aid abroad 
will be cut to a minimum and that there 
will be reductions in scheduled arms 
spending. Even so, it is an increase over 
this year. 

In the year after that, the year to 
begin July 1, 1954, substantial cuts 

(Continued on page 38) 
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... Bright and businesslike are building fronts, store fronts 
and signs created in shining ENDURO Stainless Steel. 
ENDURO is attractive, modern. Gives a business an air 
of going places and a look of “having arrived.” It’s prestige 
identification. Easy for service businesses to maintain, too. 
ENDURO resists rust, resists corrosion, is easy to clean, retains 
its good looks through the years. 


... Schedules stepped up, passenger revenue going up, too. 
The new RDC (Rail Diesel Car) is doing it for railroads 
everywhere. RDC is the stainless steel, self-propelled pas- 
senger car that’s meeting every service demand with dis- 
tinction, with spectacular performance, and with opera- 
tional cost savings that border on the unbelievable. 
Exceptionally strong yet weight-saving all-stainless steel 
construction is a mighty big factor in the RDC’s success. 


Sitainles Sle SG Fen 


... Patronage up, maintenance down. That’s the happy 
result of converting cars on this amusement park ride to 
ENDURO Stainless Steel. Folks like the shining, sparkling 
“rocket ships.” The only maintenance these ships require 
is an occasional cleaning—even though they’re outside all 
summer long. More good news: the park shop did all the 
fabricating. Now they’re sheathing other rides in light, 
bright, weather-proof ENDURO. 


Stiinleas Stl Selle Aylances 


... Kitchens are going stainless, too. New ranges get selling 
help from stainless steel brightwork, panels, handles, dials, 
racks, trim and functional burner parts. It’s a natural! 
ENDURO resists heat, resists corrosion, is sanitary and 
superbly easy to clean, stays bright for a lifetime. Folks 
are asking for stainless steel quality in refrigerators, dish- 
washers, counter tops, sinks and cooking utensils, too. 





Get set for selling. Write Republic for help in apply- 


| N S 4 o RT, R E y U B LI C & N DU RO, ing your ideas for using ENDURO Stainless Steel. 


7 
i} 
’ REPUBL! REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


CA N 5 — LL FO R You j Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17,N.Y. 
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...-Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading a 


probably can be made. By squeezing 
military spending outlays probably cm 
be held to about 46.4 billions, or 3 pj). 
lions under the current year. Delivery of 
weapons will be tapering off then, ~ 
That’s assuming that war goes on and 
present commitments are largely kept. 
Spending. Now take-a look at how 
defense money, already authorized, jg 
earmarked to be spent. A glance at the 
chart on page 35 shows the pattern, 
Weapons and equipment, the so. 
called hard goods of defense, will take 
most of the cash. Of the 109 billions 
available for spending, 78 billions is to 
pay for deliveries of these hard-goods 
items, now on order or planned to be 

















On the nose...100% 


@ We've got some important news This milestone marks the Erie as the 
about the Erie—news that’s summed first trunk line railroad operating 
up neatly by pointing to the familiar between New York and Chicago to 
Erie diamond right on the nose of be completely dieselized in freight 
our diesels. service. Known as the “Mark of 
The Erie is proud to announce that PROGRESS in Railroading”, the 
all its freight trains are now hauled Erie diamond has become the symhol 
by diesel locomotives—100%. These of Erie’s forward-looking policy 
powerful, modern locomotives pro- of providing the best in safe, Pay and subsistence for men in the 
duce the efficiency that gives better dependable transportation—one of armed forces will take another big chunk 
“on-time” freight performance for the reasons why so many shippers of the money on hand or authorized. 
shippers—Erie’s prime objective. say, “Route it Erie!” This item comes to 21 billions. A cut in 
man power, in other words, could save 


less than a cut in equipment on order. 

- * ° : 
Food, clothing and other supplies are 
T1eC a 1 TO a down for only 4 billions. These soft goods 

already are stockpiled in quantity. 
Serving the Heart of Industrial America Construction on military bases in the 
United States and overseas accounts 
for another 6 billions, about 5 per 
Y < ~ cent of the dollars now available for 

CHESTER ° 
BUFFALO : spending. 

That shows where the big costs are. 
Why they are scheduled to go up in the 
year ahead can be seen now by a closer 
look at the services themselves. 

In the Air Force, the rate of aircraft 
| deliveries is to rise rapidly. Thus far, 

PCeasvewaara oe since war began in Korea, the Air Force 
PITTSBURGH has spent less than the Army. But the 

I y 
JERSEY backlog of unexpended funds has reached 





—United Press 


HOWITZER BLASTS ENEMY LINES 
“Hardware” like this is costly 


ordered. That’s more than has been spent 
altogether since war began. 
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40 billions. The cash outlay to aircraft 
és is set to increase in volume steadily 
until mid-1955. 

"As new planes become available in 
quantity, the number of pilots and crews 
yeeded—and the cost of their mainte- 
jance—is to increase, too. 

In the Army, spending for weapons 
also is scheduled to rise. Production of 
tanks and new weapons is to get into 
high gear in the year ahead. The Army 
jas $0 billion dollars already available 
most of it earmarked, to pay for them, as 
deivered. Ammunition, too, is being 
umed out in rising quantity, with stocks 
low and a war on. 

In the Navy, meanwhile, the same 
thing holds. The Navy, to date, has spent 
less than either of the other services. 
Few new ships have been built, and no 
big ones. But now a costly program for 
building big supercarriers, atomic sub- 
marines and missile ships is under way. 

Each service, in fact, is faced with an 
increase in dollar costs next year, without 
any increase in size or man power. It’s all 
traceable to the big orders for new 
weapons, placed over the last two years, 
with the peak in deliveries scheduled to 
come next year. 

Key to the budget, actually, is war 
in Korea. What happens to war in the 
period just ahead will have a magnified 
eect on military spending all down the 
line. 

If war ends in the next few months, 
potential savings could greatly exceed 
the amount now spent directly on war. 
These direct costs, ranging up to 7 bil- 
lions yearly, are for ammunition, trans- 
portation, combat supplies, and replace- 
ments for equipment shot up or used up. 

Bigger savings in the defense budget 
then lie in cutting back military man 
power and spreading out the delivery 
dates of weapons now on order. Billions 
in payment for delivered planes, tanks 
and ships would not come due during the 
“peak” year ahead, if deliveries were 
spaced out over a longer period. 

If war goes on, however, any general 
postponement of delivery dates becomes 
highly risky, in military opinion. So does 
any big cut in the size of armed forces. 
Nor is there any big saving in sight if 
South Koreans take over front-line fight- 
ing, even if they take over equipment of 
existing U.S. units. The big costs of 
weapons and supplies still must be borne 
by U.S. 

Deep cuts in military spending, as a 
result, will be hard to come by in the 
fiscal year ahead, assuming war goes on. 
More than economy trimming will be 
needed to hold the year’s military budget 
down even close to this year’s level. The 
answer, if there is one, must lie in drastic 
cuts not vet considered by military plan- 
hers in Washington. 









































Westward the Course 
of Industrial Emprre . a 




















































A century ago, gold and the wealth of new Western 
frontiers touched off the greatest of Amesican migrations. 
Today the industrial potential of the West has fired 


the imagination of aggressive management. Decentraliza- 






tion is proving both an economic and a security advantage. 


Industry is turning to the West. Colorado — bridge 







state between East and West — is providing locations for 
a constantly increasing variety and number of industrial 


installations. 







Colorado invites you to make a study of the basic 
possibilities of your company’s expanding operations. Ic 


offers a key location in the nation’s new industrial pat- 






tern...a state rich in resources of labor, power, trans- 


portation, raw materials, water and plant sites. 






The booklet offered provides a factual outline of 


Colorado’s industrial resources. The twenty minutes you 






spend reading it will be well invested. 




















Colorado Dept. of Development 
Room 6, Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 

Please send me a copy of “INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
NAME 
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IS FOOTBALL BEING CLEANED UP? 


Heads of Colleges Move to Cure Evils—Inside Story 





College football is winding up another big 
year. Crowds are huge, gate receipts high. 
Fans have almost forgotten scandals of 1951. 

Scandals, however, have left their print on 
many college campuses. Efforts are being 
made to see they are not repeated. A drive is 
on to clean up college sports of all kinds and 
see that they stay clean. 

One of the ieaders of that drive—Dr. John 
A. Hannah, president of Michigan State Col- 
lege—was invited by U.S. News & World 


Report to tell in an interview the reali story 
what is being done to cut college athli 
dewn to size, and to keep control on the cam. 
puses. oi 

Dr. Hannah, as chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education, 
joined 10 other educators in an investigation 
of college sports. In the interview that follows, 
he reports the progress that has been made in 
improving conditions since his committee 
made its recommendations in January. 


ot 


Q Is there any connection, Dr. 
Hannah, between what might be called 
unethical practices of colleges and the 
quality of their football teams? 

A I feel that I am handicapped as a 
spokesman for the committee appointed 
to help correct evils or shortcomings that 
may show up in college athletics by the 
record of the Michigan State football 
team. But, speaking objectively, I can 
say that some of the schools that con- 
sistently have good football teams are 
ethical and honest in the operation of ath- 
letic programs. 

Q Could you give examples to clarify? 

A Take the Ivy League, as an ex- 
ample. Princeton has a good football 
team rather regularly, and, so far as I 
know, Princeton operates its athletic pro- 
gram in a reasonable way. I think the 
same thing can be said for the University 
of California. It is my personal opinion 
that the athletic program at Notre Dame 
is well run—and they consistently have 
pretty good teams. 

Q Do you care to comment on Mary- 
land? 

A I am not familiar with the situation 
there. 

Q What do you mean when you say 
that the programs are well run? Is your 
committee, acting for the Council on 
Education, proposing definite standards 
to be met? 

A Yes. You will recall that, when this 
committee was. appointed, there were 
basketball scandals that had been in the 
newspapers for months, there was the 
cribbing episode involving one of the 
service schools, and in one of the South- 


40 


ern institutions there was falsification of 
transcripts with respect to students com- 
ing into the school. There was a good 
deal of concern about gambling on the 
outcome of college games. 

Q You made recommendations for 
improving conditions? 

A We made 10 specific recommenda- 
tions. We made recommendations that 
responsibility for athletics be placed di- 
rectly upon the presidents of colleges 
and universities. The report recom- 
mended that athletes be treated the same 
as all other students, specifically with 
respect to admission standards, to regu- 
lar progress toward a degree, to admin- 


~Harris & Ewing 


DR. JOHN A. HANNAH 


istration of scholarships and grantsp. 
aid, and to opportunities for and cond. 
tions of part-time employment. 

Another recommendation was that sei. 
sons of principal sports of football, basket 
ball and baseball be limited, with th 
stated purpose of eliminating bowl gama 
and postseason tournaments, for two re: 
sons: one, to protect students from e 
cessive demands on their time and ene: 
gies which should be devoted primaril 
to academic pursuits, and two, to elin- 
inate a principal incentive for producing 
all-winning teams with the accompanying 
overemphasis. 

Q What were the seasons you recon 
mended for major sports? 

A That the football season begin not 
before September 1 and end the fi 
Saturday in December; that the basket 
ball season begin not before November! 
and end March 15, and that the baseball 
season be limited to a period not to e 
ceed three and one half months begin 
ning not earlier than February | and n¢ 
later than the end of the spring term. 

Q Has anything been done abou 
these recommendations? 

A The recommendations were made ii 
January of this year. The Ivy League 
eliminated spring football practice lat 
spring. A great many of the conferenct 
regulated the period of spring practic 
and reduced it from an almost unlimite 
season to approximately 20 practic 
sessions. Those things have been em 
phasized. Actually, of course, the uw 
desirable practices in college sport 
largely revolved around player recruiting 

(Continued on page 42) 
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perature 


—the real barrier to sustained supersonic flight! 


Only by overcoming terrific heat at higher altitudes 
and speeds can man extend his conquest of space 


Icy “BLOWTORCH” to cool jet and rocket 
aircraft. It’s the tiny midget turbine — 
heart of the AiResearch refrigeration 
system. It drops air temperature more 
than 600°F and points the way for sus- 
tained flight at high altitudes and speeds. 

















Men have flown more than 1,000 miles 
per hour and 15 miles above the earth 
— but only for a minute or two. 

Sustained flight at such altitudes and 
speeds depends primarily on a system of 
refrigeration to compensate for the high 
temperature created by air friction. 

Airplanes are now being designed to 
fly 2500 mph at altitudes up to 100,000 
ft. Without adequate refrigeration, they 
are “temperature limited.” Skin tem- 
perature at this speed and altitude 
would be about 1100°F. Not only would 
the pilot roast but vital accessories 
would burn out. 





AiResearch tackled the refrigeration 
problem back in 1942. And when the 
Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star — Ameri- 
ca’s first operational jet — flew in 1946, 
AiResearch air turbines made possible 
livable temperatures in the cockpit. 
Again AiResearch was first with 
revolutionary accessory equipment. 
Today it supplies most military turbine- 
propelled airplanes and commercial: 
airliners with turbine refrigeration sys- 
tems. It has also designed and is pro- 
ducing over 750 other components for 
nearly every type of U.S. aircraft. 


Would you like to work with us? 
Qualified engineers, scientists and 
skilled craftsmen are needed here. 


AiResearch Manutacturing. Company. 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA « PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES 


Cr De oe SO ty By © 


Air Turbine Refrigeration Heat Transfer Equipment Electric Actuators Ges Turbines Cabin Superchargers Pneumatic Power Units Electronic Controls Cabin Pressure Controls Temperature Controls 





O-PAC 


Lends Wings 


“SPEEDBOX” 


service 


This dependable door-to- 

door merchandise service is 
unequalled ... and unavailable 
elsewhere. MO-PAC’s revolu- 
tionary and exclusive “Speedbox” 
means valuable savings in time 
and money; insures arrival of ship- 
ments in good condition. This 
lightweight metal container is 
loaded by you... locked by you 

. moved swiftly in our sleek 
Eagle Merchandise cars... and 
unlocked by your consignee. The 
“Speedbox” also minimizes han- 
dling, checking and “paper 
work.” Your MISSOURI PACIFIC 
representative can give you 
full details about the availability 
of this new service between 
many MO-PAC stations. 
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and subsidizing. Many steps have been 
taken to bring improvement in those 
fields. 

Q What about the Rose Bowl game? 
Is the Big Ten Conference committed 
beyond this year? 

A The contract was renewed for three 
years—last year, this year, and next year. 

Q Do you think it will be renewed 

A It is my personal opinion that jt 
will not be. 

Q So that, in 1954, there will not be 
any Rose Bowl game? 

A I can’t say as to that, but, if there 





A Code for Football 


Here are the major recommen- 
dations for de-emphasizing college 
sports made by Dr. John A. Han- 
nah‘s committee of educators: 


> Abolish all postseason and bowl 
games. 

> Let colleges sponsor all contests, 
not outside promoters. 

> Prohibit freshmen from compet- 
ing on varsity teams. 

> Do away with athletic scholar- 
ships, as such. To get a scholarship, 
an athlete also should be a good 
student. 

> See that financial aid to students 
is administered by the colleges, not 
alumni or other outside groups. 

> Limit financial help to minimum 
living and educational expenses. 

> Limit football season to period 
from September | to first Saturday 
in December. That means no spring 
practice. 

> Confine seasons for other sports 
to specified periods. 

> Make scholastic records of ath- 
letes, as well as scholarship infor- 
mation, available to other colleges. 














is, I suspect that the Big Ten will not 
participate in it. 

Q Is the Pacific Conference receptive 
to eliminating the Rose Bowl? 

A I think the presidents of the Pacific 
Coast Conference think about as I do. 

Q How widespread is the practice of 
granting athletic scholarships? 

A In certain areas of the country, 
members of the conferences are per 
mitted to offer to athletes board, room, 
tuition, and books and some stipend be- 
yond that—$10 or $15 a month. In some 
areas, like the Ivy League and the Big 
Ten, there are no athletic scholarships a 
such. The policy is that athletes shall not 
be treated less well than nonathletes, but 
that there should be no scholarships 
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granted on the basis of athletic ability 
one. 
= the Western Conference, for ex- 


ample, if a young man is to be given a 
gholarship, coming directly from high 
school, he must have graduated in the 
top third of his high-school graduating 
dass. If he is already in college, he must 
have attained a point average of not less 

than 2.5, which is halfway between C 

and B. 

Q Your organization doesn’t 

athletic scholarships, does it? 

A That’s right. Our recommendations 
are essentially that there be no athletic 
scholarships as such. 

Q Dr. Hannah, don’t most of the 
schools that have good football teams go 
out and proselyte in ‘the high schools? 

A Well, now, let’s define proselyting. 
| presume you mean to ask if they or 
their alumni try to influence good ath- 
letes to come into their institutions? Un- 
doubtedly. And, if the athletes are good 
students and are qualified to be admitted 
on the same basis as all other students, 
cary normal academic programs, and 
progress toward degrees at a normal rate, 
there’s nothing more reprehensible about 
that than there is to go out and try to 
prevail upon the young man who is a 
promising debater or musician. 

Q Is there any way you can control 
alumni if they want to pay an athlete’s 
way through school, and support his 
family? 

A That is one of our problems. One of 
our recommendations is that all scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aid of every kind be 
administered through the faculty, and, if 
alumni or other organizations want to 
provide funds; that these be turned over 
to the institutions to handle. That’s the 
only way you can control it. 

But, if an individual has money that 
he wants to spend on sending a boy 
through college—it is pretty hard to ferret 
out that kind of a situation. 

Q Is much of that being done? 

A Some, but not nearly as much as is 
commonly believed. Most of the boys in 
well-operated institutions who are not 
being financed by their parents have jobs 
and are doing real work, the same kind 
of things that nonathletes do. At Michi- 
gan State we have more jobs for students 
than we can fill. 

Q Will you name some of the institu- 
tions that have been the bad actors? 

A Id rather not. 

Q Is the problem of commercial foot- 
ball greater in one area than another— 
the South, for instance? 

A Football has followed a_ cycle. 
Thirty or 35 years ago the emphasis of 
football was at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Cornell, Columbia, Dartmouth and other 
Eastern institutions. Then it moved to the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
~ © EQUIPMENT 


AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


1s is the SIGN of your 
BEST-BUY LINE 


—and it marks your BEST source of Materials Handling Service—Service 
that encompasses Technical Counsel, Plant Surveys, Operator Training 
and Engineering as well as expert Maintenance and Repairs. Look with 
confidence to CLARK’s nation wide organization of Authorized Sales and 


Service Dealers. 


ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM 

M-H Equipment Company 
ARIZONA: PHOENIX 

Robert H. Braun Company 
ARKANSAS: LITTLE ROCK 

Bigelow Robinson Co. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: VANCOUVER 

National Machinery Company, Ltd. 
CALIFORNIA: FRESNO 1 

Robert H. Braun Company 
CALIFORNIA: LOS ANGELES 22 

Robert H. Braun Company 
CALIFORNIA: OAKLAND 3 

Glen L. Codman Co., Inc. 
COLORADO: DENVER 


J. N. Meade 

CONNECTICUT: NEW HAVEN 15 
. E, Reutter Corporation 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA: WASHINGTON 

Fallsway Spring & Equipment Co, 
FLORIDA: JACKSONVILLE 

Whitmore Industrial Trucks, 
FLORIDA: MIAMI 

EquipCo, Inc. 
FLORIDA: TAMPA 

Whitmore Industrial Trucks 
ILLINOIS: CHICAGO 4 : 

Modern Handling Equipment, inc. 
INDIANA: EVANSVILLE 13 

W. A. Marschke & Sons, Inc. 
INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS 5 

W. A. Marschke & Sons, Inc. 
INDIANA: SOUTH BEND 14 

Materials Handling Equipment Corp. 
IOWA: DAVENPORT 

Big River Equipment Company, Inc. 
1OWA: DES MOINES 

Big River Equipment Company, Inc. 
KENTUCKY: LOUISVILLE 7 

W. A. Marschke & Sons, Inc. 
LOUISIANA: NEW ORLEANS 

Industrial Truck & Caster Co., Inc. 
MAINE: PORTLAND 

Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
MANITOBA: WINNIPEG 

J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., Utd. 
MARYLAND: BALTIMORE 6 

Fallsway Spring & Equipment Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON (Malden 48) 

Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
MICHIGAN: DETROIT 2 

Material Handling Sales Corp. 
MICHIGAN: GRAND RAPIDS 

Material Handling Sales Corp. 
MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS 7 

Material Handling Engineers 
MISSOURI: KANSAS city 8 

Lift Truck Sales & Service, Inc. 
MISSOURI: ST. LOUIS 8 

Materials Handling Equipment Corp. 
NEW JERSEY: UNION 

Hull Equipment Co. 
NEW YORK: ALBANY 

Rushmore, Weber & Case, Inc. 


NEW YORK: BUFFALO 2 

Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
NEW YORK: NEW YORK 14 

Bond Industrial Equip. Sales Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK: SYRACUSE 2 

Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA: GREENSBORO 

industrial Truck Sales & Service Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA: FARGO 

Sweeney Brothers Tractor Co. 
OHIO: CINCINNATI 15 

Robert C. Young & Co. 
OHIO: CLEVELAND 11 

Material Handling Equipment Corp. 
OHIO: COLUMBUS 

Edward J. Sherry Co. 
OHIO: TOLEDO 4 

Kern Truck Sales, Inc. 
OKLAHOMA: TULSA 6 

Arst Equipment Company 
ONTARIO: FT. WILLIAM 

J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., Lta, 
ONTARIO: TORONTO 5 

J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., Ltd. 
ONTARIO: WINDSOR 

J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., Utd. 
OREGON: EUGENE 

Preston Faller 
OREGON: PORTLAND 5 

Preston Faller 
PENNSYLVANIA: HARRISBURG 

Furnival Machinery Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA 

Furnival Machinery Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA: PITTSBURGH 33 

Material Handling, Inc. 
QUEBEC: MONTREAL 9 

J. H, Ryder Machinery Co., Reg, 
SOUTH CAROLINA: COLUMBIA 

Lukas Equipment Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: SIOUX FALLS 

Stan Houston Equipment 
TENNESSEE: KNOXVILLE 

Dempster Bros., Inc. (I.T.D.) 
TENNESSEE: MEMPHIS 

Fred J. Vandemark Co. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: HONOLULY 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 
TEXAS: DALLAS 

T. G. Frazee 
TEXAS: HOUSTON 25 

T. G. Frazee 
UTAH: SALT LAKE CITY 

Albert J. Ilsaacsen Company, Inc, 
VIRGINIA: NORFOLK 

Wilson Industrial Equipment, Inc, 
WASHINGTON: SEATTLE 

Preston Faller 
WASHINGTON: SPOKANE 

Preston Faller 
WISCONSIN: GREEN BAY 

Wisconsin Industrial Truck Co., Ine. 
WISCONSIN: MILWAUKEE 10 

Wisconsin Industrial Truck Co., Inc, 


in the Yellow Pages of your phone book, you will find your nearby CLARK dealer listed under “Trucks — Industrial” 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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The gift that says everything you mean _ 








In your family or your business, no 
gift is more eloquent than the one 
and only Leica... with its famed 


Its unexcelled performance is a life- 
long source of pride and pleasure. Its 
world-wide reputation marks the 
precision lenses that take the finest owner as a member of photography’s 
pictures in all kinds of photography. most exclusive family. 

SEE YOUR LEICA DEALER 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 












IF business has stopped coming in over the 

transom ... if selling is no longer just a matter of taking orders 

. if competition is stiffening up and you can see the time com- 

ing when you will really have to scratch for orders—then, now is 

the time to find out how Dodge Reports can help you do a better 
sales job. 


Dodge Reports cover every phase of new construction—every- 
where east of the Rockies. Dodge Reports tell you daily who and 
where your best prospects are... what they’re going to build 
and when you should sell them. 


For 62 years Dodge Reports have kept most of Construction’s 
top companies and salesmen ahead of the market—led them to 
the right people at the right time. When you employ the Dodge 
field staff to take the first step, locating known prospects with a 
current need, you provide more time for your salesmen to 
negotiate for business where the business is ... make it possible 
for them to get more business. Write for the free informative 
Dodge booklet, Dodge Reports, How to Use Them Effectively. 


DODGE REPORTS fi 


Dept. USN12, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. ] 
ConronaTion 















Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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Middle West, to Michigan, Minnesotg 
Northwestern and others. From there it 
went to the West Coast, and a little late; 
into the South and finally the Southwest. 

I have a notion that if you had all the 
facts you would find that along with the 
first enthusiasm went the emphasis op 
winning, and the violation of what we 
call “good behavior.” When football be. 
came relatively less important in the Mid. 
west, overenthusiasm shifted to the Weg 
Coast, and so on. And there are indica. 
tions recently that the South and South. 
west are moving in the right direction, 
too. 

'Q To what extent will the recom. 
mendations of your committee be ac. 
cepted in the South and Southwest? 

A First, I had better point out that ow 
committee of 11 presidents represented a 
cross section of universities and geo- 










—Black Star 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
“It is a democratizing influence” 


graphic areas. We had to have a report 
that was acceptable to the Ivy League, 
for example, and that the presidents from 
the South could take back and advocate 
with enthusiasm. 

The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, made up largely of athletic direc- 
tors and coaches, endorsed the recom- 
mendations in principle. Now, less than 
a year later, I think it is interesting to see 
what has happened. 

The North Central Association, which 
includes 19 States from West Virginia to 
Arizona, has not only adopted these rec- 
ommendations in their entirety, but has 
included more stringent recommenda- 
tions than we had in our report. The New 
England Association has endorsed them 
in toto. The Middle States Association 
has endorsed them in general terms. The 
Western Association and the Southem 
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Association have appointed committees 
to study them, and there is an indication 
that they will be adopted. 

Now I should like to ask you a ques- 
tion. Do you think that a year ago the 
NCAA would have taken the action that 
it has just taken against Bradley and 
Kentucky? 

Q Just what was that action? 

A They penalized the basketball teams 
of those two institutions. The result is 
that Kentucky has canceled its schedule 
for this year. 

Q Are there any new safeguards in 
eflect to prevent another outbreak of 
basketball scandals this year? 

A If the colleges and universities had 
kept intercollegiate basketball on the 


»s where it bel 1, w Idn’t 

cals Rink ties sites that we eve WANT PREDICTABLE OUTPUT 
| in. When we move an intercol- 

i sune into -Madison Square Gar- - AND PLENTY OF iT ? 


den or like places, where we do not 
belong, we give gamblers an opportunity You can count on sustained peak production with the 
to move in. It is a result that should have Acme-Gridley Single Spindle Model M Automatic Bar 


been anticipated. Machine. You’ll know in advance just how much output 
Q Dr. Hannah, you have one of the to expect —and when. 


top teams in the country. Have you ; . 
taken any specific steps to keep Michigan Here’s why you'll get more good pieces in the pan—and 
State’s athletic program clean? no guesswork—when you put the job on a.Model M: 


ee eee Seer ee see @ FEWER REJECTS—because the Model M is built 
sons. First, I have always had convictions to deliver close tolerances and fine finish at the 


along the line that we have been talking z : . : 
Shout, and, second, I recognized when I fastest feeds and highest spindle speeds modern 
tools can take. 


assumed the chairmanship of this com- 
mittee that one of the most effective ways @ LESS DOWN TIME —Simplicity of construction, 
of discrediting its recommendations with fewer parts to wear, safeguards sustained 
would be to demonstrate that my institu- heavy-duty performance within the most exacting 
tion was in violation of our recommenda- quality limits. 


tions. So we have made certain that we @ PRODUCTION 3 TO 10 TIMES FASTER than 
are in compliance not only with the let- : ot : 
conventional machining methods. Operation of 


ter of these recommendations, but with : : : 
the spirit of them as well. the Model M is fully automatic—and so simple 


Q Your situation offers a good exam- one man can tend several machines. Rugged, 
ple of how a college can build a good doubly reinforced frame and automatic spindle 
football team without offering extra in- speed ranges permit speeds and feeds required 
ducements. How does Michigan State for both carbide and high-speed tools. 


do it? eee aor) FASTER TOOLING —because the Model M design 
A First, I think my own institution— employs simple camming and a wide, open tool- 
and you may discount my lack of objec- ing zone. Setup time is kept at a minimum—to 


tivity—is a pretty good educational insti- aie dealt tetdlinstion even dm ennaik loke 
tution. It has grown from a middle-size F poe , SEE SOND. 


university to a very large one, and it has For predictable peak production, investigate the Acme- 
not only grown in size and equipment, Gridley Model M, described in catalog M-50-A. 

but also in stature among the educational 
institutions, 

Q What is the enrollment? 

A We had 14,000 resident students 
this fall, about 10,000 of them under- 
graduate men. About 80 per cent are 
Michigan residents. We have pretty good 
equipment. We are well located geo- 
graphically, near the center of population “ie THE 
of the State, have an attractive campus, : ACME-GRIDLEY 
and our athletic teams have been success- y ATI 0 N A L A ¢ M E BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
ful. All students, including athletes, like ee and 8 pipeg hen. 

4 . z ° . . . maintain accurac a e ' e 
to be associated with an institution that is COMPANY sine aamed oie aechai pan 
moving forward. 
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No other source offers a line so complete — 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics— more than 45,000 machines built, 
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With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one — 
a mass market, dominated 
by farmers. You can’t sell 
Mid-America without farm 
families, nor the magazine 
that concentrates on them 
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Among our coaching staff are some of 
our ‘best teachers. Of the 40 Michigan 
boys who are regulars on this fall’s foot- 
ball team, half are from Class B, C, and 
D high schools. Now, of course, they had 
potential, but their ability to play top- 
flight football reflects great credit upon 
their coaches and teachers. 

Q What about gambling on football 
and other sports? When I was in school, 
almost every store around the campus 
ran football pools on nationally estab- 
lished odds. Does that still go on? 

A There is much less of it than there 
was a few years ago. The basketball 
scandals have helped in that direction. 
The institutions themselves try to elimi- 
nate it. 

Q The racketeers haven't moved in 
on the campuses? 

A No, they have moved out. 

Q What about coaches? Is there any 
way to protect them from the violence 
of fans after a few bad seasons? 

A One of our recommendations is 
that coaches be regular members of the 
faculty, that they be given the same pro- 
tection as other members of the faculty, 
that they be selected in the same way, 
that they be given tenure. And, of course, 
the one recommendation that the coaches 
are not enthusiastic about is that they be 
paid comparable salaries. 

Q Did you find any institutions in 
which the football coach is paid more 
than the president? 

A I don't know of any. 

Q What is the prevailing scale for 
football coaches? 

A At my own institution, where I 
know what the scale is, our football coach 
receives the same salary as the average 
for deans. 

Q Do you see any value in football? 
Just what are the benefits, if any? 

A I would put it this way. It is a 
democratizing influence to have the boy 
from the wrong side of the railroad tracks 
and the boy from the finest home with 
the same opportunity to achieve success 
on the basis of individual ability and 
performance. Intercollegiate athletics 
makes a contribution to a university as a 
unifying influence. Athletics provides a 
central, wholesome interest on which 
students, faculty, alumni, townspeople 
and the general public can focus their at- 
tention. In my opinion, the University of 
Chicago is no better an educational 
institution without a football team. Foot- 
ball has still another value: It is a 
combative sport and so a release for 
youngsters. There is something about 
football that I associate with this country 
—rough and rugged. I think it would be 
too bad if we should lose it. 

Q Just how big is football as a busi- 
ness? 

A I have no idea what the gross busi- 
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ness is, but it’s a sizable amount, 4 
Michigan State, athletic revenue from ql} 
sources was about $477,000 last year and 
about $420,000 was from football, 

Q Do you make money on sports? 

A No, we never expect to make money 
on athletics. Actually, all branches of 
athletics use all of the income and a littl 
more besides. 

Q Is that true of most universities 

A I don’t know of any university 9, 
college where I am sure they look to foot. 
ball revenues as a source of support for 
other than athletic programs. 

Q What about televising  footbal 
games? Isn’t television going to increase 
the commercial value of football and 
make it harder to keep the game clean? 

A No one knows what television js 
going to do to football. There is a great 
deal of criticism of the NCAA system of 
control. But, if we did not have some 
control of the televising of games, 15 or 
20 universities with outstanding teams 
would have more dollars and more jp. 
centive to overemphasize, and the rest 
of the institutions would have fewer dol- 
lars. This might result in the abandon. 
ment of football as an intercollegiate 
sport by the have-not institutions, and 
that would be too bad. As to whether 
TV will make it harder to purify foot. 
ball, I would say that uncontrolled TY 
would be a very great incentive for viola. 
tions. 

Q How would you control it? 

A Under the present system of control 
under NCAA, there is only one TV 
game every Saturday, and no team can 
participate more than once a_ season, 
But it is pretty hard to answer the criti- 
cism on the part’ of Notre Dame and 
Pennsylvania and a few others. I havea 
notion that in the end we are going to 
have regional TV games. Instead of one 
game that may be of very little interest to 
many areas being telecast clear across the 
country, there will be a Middlewestem 
game for the Midwest, an Eastern game 
for the East, etc. And then some provi- 
sion may be made for sharing the revenue. 

Q Do you see any need for a football 
czar, as in baseball, to keep the game 
from getting out of hand? 

A That should not be necessary. 

Q You don’t see any outside agency 
entering the picture, such as the Feder-.§ 
al Government? 

AI think that education and_ the 
country are in a bad way if the public 
cannot look to the universitites and col- 
leges, and particularly to public uni- 
versities, for rigorous adherence to 
honorable and ethical procedure. If you 
can induce presidents and boards of 
trustees to take the proper position, you 
are not going to have to worry about 
bringing the Federal Government into 
the picture. 
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ALCOA Chemicals can help turn your products to “gold”! 


Gold isn’t as easily come by as the ancient alchemists 
once hoped. But in one respect at least they were on 
the right track. It does take an extra-special something 
—the so-called “magic ingredient””—to do the trick. 

Many modern industries have discovered that ALCOA 
Chemicals are very special magic ingredients. Wher- 
ever these versatile aluminas and fluorides are used, 
product quality is enhanced, performance is stepped 
up and processing is more easily controlled. That helps 
make products successful . . . and successful products 
mean money in the bank. 

Atcoa Aluminas, for example, make spark-plug 
porcelains more durable . . . abrasive wheels cut faster 
... refractories last longer, withstand higher temperatures. 

Atcoa Fluorides protect lumber against rot and 
termites... remove impurities from steel . . . help laun- 


dries wash clothes whiter .. . kill insects and rodents. 

Plastics, rubber, glass, textiles, china, enamel, cos- 
metics—and a seemingly endless list of other products 

are better when they contain ALCOA Chemicals. Per- 
haps your product could profitably use a little of their 
magic. Write for details today. It could mean gold for 
you tomorrow! ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEM- 
ICALS Division, 601-L Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


[ALCOA] ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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COGNAC 


Napoleon chose Courvoisier — and 
down through history Courvoisier has 
been the choice of those who could 
command the finest. It is the tradition- 
ally correct cognac — unchanging in 
quality—matchless in flavour and aroma. 


*& Courvoisier Cognac—and Courvoisier only—bears this 
registered phrase on every bottle. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York, N. Y. «* Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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TWO-PARTY SOUTH: CAN IT LAST? 


Only With New Leadership, Wider Appeal 


Republicans, sizing up the elec- 
tion, would like to think they 
have really cracked the South. 
Democrats dispute it. 

Eisenhower sweep may be 
just as temporary as the Hoover 
sweep. 

Voters in the South have a way 
of hazing their leaders, then get- 
ting back in line. What the Dem- 
ocrats do to restore unity may be 
the key to the situation. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower on Novem- 
ber 4 carried four States of what used 
to be called the Solid South. He got 
57 electoral votes there. Through the 
entire 11 States of the old Confeder- 
acy, Eisenhower polled 3.7 million 
votes, or just a little under the 3.9 mil- 
lion gotten by Adlai Stevenson. 

Out of this situation is growing a Re- 
publican idea that maybe, after all, the 
grip of the Democrats on the Solid 
South is being broken. Hopes now are 
high for creating a new Republican 





MILLIONS 











1924 


Party that would make a two-party area 
out of the South. 

Democrats, however, although shaken 
by the defeat, are cautioning that the 
Republicans may be far from right. 

Once before, back in 1928, the South 
gave a Republican candidate 1.6 mil- 
lion votes to 1.7 rnillion for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. I° gave Herbert Hoover 
five States and 6% electoral votes. But, 
just four years later, it gave the same 
Republican only 700,000 votes in the 
11 States to 3 million for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The South was solid again 
and stayed that way for 20 years. 

Southern Democrats, angling for a 
restoration to dominance in their party, 
contend that they still can hold the reins 
in their region. Many were willing to 
support Eisenhower in order to throw a 
scare into their own party. They did not 
like the direction in which the party was 
going and hoped that by demonstrating 
that the South was not in the bag for 
any party they could climb back into 
control of that party, nationally. 

What happens in the Democratic Party 
during the next four years, these men 
say, will have as much to do with deter- 
mining the future of the Republican 
Party in the South as anything the Re- 


publicans, themselves, can do. The 
breach can be healed. Or it can be made 
permanent. That is what Southern Demo- 
crats are telling Northern members of 
their party. 

Northern Democrats, however, are 
not willing to backtrack on the labor 
laws and the civil-rights positions they 
have taken during the years of the New 
Deal and the “Fair Deal.” Any back- 
swing from these positions means that 
Northern Democrats who still hold office 
would be swept out by the combination 
of minorities that support them. 

In a showdown between these two 
groups of Democrats, there are moder- 
ates among the Southerners who are 
expected to hold the balance of power. 
Men like Speaker Sam Rayburn, of 
Texas, Senators Jahn Sparkman, of Ala- 
bama, and Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, 
and Representative Brooks Hays, of 
Arkansas, are to have much to do with 
the future course of the party. 

Their views stand in a middle ground 
between those of the extreme North and 
the extreme South. On the one side are 
men like Senators Hubert Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, Herbert Lehman, of New 
York, and the defeated Blair Moody, of 

(Continued on page 50) 


Republicans Change Voting Pattern of South 





Here is how the 11 ‘Solid South’ States have voted for the 
two major parties in the last eight presidential elections: 
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Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans” show- 
ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful “‘Autopoint’’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business. 





How To Cut Your Firm's 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! 


Let us show you how. Famous “Auto- 
point” Pencils: for Organization use 
save pencil sharpening time, give you 
greater efficiency—can cut your pen- 
cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. 
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Michigan. On the other side are men 
who led in the Southern revolt from the 
Democratic Party: Governors Allan 
Shivers, of Texas, and James F. Byrnes, 
of South Carolina, Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, of Virginia, and Senator-elect 
Price Daniels, of Texas. 

It was the Southern moderates, Sena- 
tors and House members all across the 
Southern States, who helped to hold 
seven of the 11 States in line in the 1952 
election. But for them, the rout of 
Stevenson in the South might have been 
complete. In the days ahead, these are 
the men who will help to restore the 
party in the South. 

Republican planning is being di- 
rected toward efforts to widen the breach 
between moderates, who remained loyal 
to the Democratic Party, and the men 
who led the revolt that gave the electoral 
votes of Virginia, Tennessee, Florida and 
Texas to Eisenhower. 

They are impressed by the size of 
the Eisenhower victory in the South. The 
General got 48 per cent of the major- 
party vote in the 11 States, 2 per cent 
more than Hoover got in 1928. He 
would have carried the first capital of 
the Confederacy, Montgomery, Ala., ex- 
cept for the Negro voters there. And, 
except for Negro votes in South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, Eisenhower might 
have carried those States. 

But Hoover got more electoral votes 
and almost as large a share of the pop- 
ular votes in the South in 1928 as Eisen- 
hower did in 1952. Where the Repub- 
licans had net gains of four House seats 
in North Carolina and Virginia in 1952, 
they had net gains of five seats in 1928. 
And all of these gains were wiped out 
during the next two congressional elec- 
tions. Within four years, the South was 
solid again. 

What had happened was that the 
same old Republican State leaders had 
been kept in control of the party and 
of patronage in the Southern States. 
The Democrats who had broken with 
their own party were, for the most 
part, ignored. One by one, these Demo- 
crats went into political oblivion. 

Time and again during the course of 
the 1952 campaign in the South, Steven- 
son’s followers reminded those who were 
fighting for Eisenhower that the men 
who had revolted in 1928 had com- 
mitted political suicide. In Texas, it was 
said that not a single one of those who 
broke with the party in 1928 was ever 
again elected to a political office there. 

Punishment for 1952 bolters may be 
just as severe. There was an effort at the 
1952 Democratic Convention to eject 
any who would not pledge themselves 
to go back home and fight for election 
of the nominees of the Convention. This 
was aimed at the States’ Righters of 


i 


1948. The effort in Convention failed, 
but it did arouse bitterness 
Southerners. 

A Southern party is being projected 
by some of the men who quit the Dem. 
ocratic Party in 1952. This is an idea 
that holds over from the States’ Rights 
effort of 1948. Governor Shivers of 
Texas says the South may combine to 
hold itself aloof from both parties and 
throw its weight back of whichever presi. 
dential candidate it prefers. 

Southerners who remained loyal to 
the national party scoff at such an idea, 
They say they will stay in their own 
party and fight out their differences jp 
the same old arena. But the intraparty 
battling in the South, between loyalist 
and deserting factions of the Democratic 
Party, is to be rough in the days ahead, 

Republican hopes for building a 
party in the South rest largely upon the 


among 


SHIVERS OF TEXAS 
Should the South be “‘aloof’’? 


outcome of this battling. If the deserters 
of 1952 are driven out of the Demo- 
cratic Party, as now seems possible, Re- 
publicans may bid for the support of 
the deserters. They must build any party 
they create in the South upon Demo- 
cratic votes. There are not enough Re- 
publican votes to do them any good. 

This shows clearly from a glance at 
the normal Republican strength in the 
11 States, as reflected in the 1944 elec- 
tion, the last one before the States 
Rights turmoil set in. 

In five Southern States—Arkansas, 
Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia—Republicans got between 30 
and 40 per cent of the vote. In four 
States—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Texas—they got less than 20 per cent of 
the vote. And in two States, South Caro- 
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lina and Mississippi, they got 5 and 7 

r cent of the vote, respectively. 

In the light of these figures, Republi- 
cans are pointing their plans toward ef- 
forts to keep permanent the Democratic 
division and to use Southern Democrats 
in the effort to wean more Southerners 
away from the Democratic Party. 

The situation in both parties there 
lends itself to this strategy. 

Many Southern Republicans complain 
that the leaders they have had in their 
States seem more eager to get patronage 
than win votes and build a party. They 
think that new leaders for the party could 
broaden its appeal to Southerners. 

And old-line Democrats, conserva- 
tives and States’ Righters, are disturbed 
by the fact that Negroes are moving into 
the Democratic Party in the South. In 
the past, Southerners held back from the 
Republican Party because it was called 


4 
~Black Star 


BYRD OF VIRGINIA ‘ 
Would the North fall in line? 


the “black” Republican Party and was 
supposed to be the party of the Negro. 
In the turmoil of the present, with the 
Negro voting Democratic, these old in- 
hibitions against voting — no 
longer hold. 

This is one of the reasons why some 
Southerners are telling Republicans they 
have a real chance to create a new party 
in the South. There are other reasons: 
a changing social scene, labor develop- 
ments, industrialization. 

But all of these come back to the point 
that Republicans are being urged to 
build a new party upon the votes of dis- 
satisfied Democrats, to help along the 
rift, to broaden their own appeal to 
Southerners. What happens inside the 
Democratic Party may determine the 
measure of their success. 
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Gaylord Boxes Assure Faster Packing 
On Your Production Line 


Products manufactured on precise 
time schedules require constant standards 
of accuracy... every step of the way. 


For example—no matter how your 
shipping containers are sealed— 
stitched, stapled, strapped, taped or 
glued—Gaylord accurate scoring 
assures fast, easy handling. 


Production-wise it’s good business 
to ship your products in 
Gaylord Boxes. 


Get in touch with your nearest 
Gaylord representative for 
prompt service. 


Their unseen quality gives you 
an extra margin of safety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS © Branches: New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans 
Jersey City * Indianapolis * Los Angeles * Seattle * Houston * Oakiand * Minneapolis + Detroit 
Columbus * FortWorth * Tampa « Dallas * St.Louis * Cincinnati * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Portland ¢* Greenville * San Antonio * Memphis ¢ Kansas City * Bogalusa * Chattanooga 
Milwaukee * Weslaco * New Haven * Amarillo * Appleton * Hickory * Sumter * Greensboro 
Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile * Philadelphia * Little Rock * Charlotte * Cleveland 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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ONE PIECE OF PAPER... |) .)/ | PAPER FORMS 


Bringing a single paper form from the Pulpwood forest to your typists’ 
hands requires the use of 6577* paper forms. Analysts Say 37 per cent 
of industry's time is spent wading through Paperwork, writing and rewriting. 
While paperwork is often thought of as the symbol of efficiency, it really is 
4 quicksand of delay and waste. 


ge PAPERWORK 


With DITTO One-Writing Systems Paperwork becomes a speedy 
Production element. It quickens and coordinates your entire oper- 
ation. It routs costly delay and human error. It releases non- 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


DITTO 


ONE-WRITING SYSTEMS 
These days of high costs and defense pres. 
sures, firms large and small say their DITTO 
systems, machines and supplies are more nec. 
€ssary than ever for their peak efficiency, Why 
try to shave decimal-pennies out in the factory 
when today’s §reatest savings and improve- 
ments await discovery in your paperwork? 
You'll be well rewarded when you ask for 
Proof that Ditto One- Writing Purchasing, 
Production, Order-Billing, Payroll and other 
‘ystems can definitely speed and 
Save for you. No obligation; just 


"Estimated & Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pot. OF 





write DITTO, Incorporated. ome: 
2290 West Harrison .. Chicago 


Bos a . . Please write to DITTO Inc. 
- In Canada: Ditto of , , 
12, Illinois. In Canada: Di W. Harrison St... Chicago 12, 


Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


> Payroll >; Order- 
billing ( ); Production ae 
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>> One of the world's better-paying public jobs is now open to the right man 
as result of Trygve Lie's resignation as Secretary-General of United Nations. 
Take-home pay in this job, not subject to tax, is $20,000 a year. But the 
total take, actually, is considerably more than that. An allowance for travel 
and entertainment is also provided. It amounts to $20,000 a year, too. A house 
is provided, with all bills paid. Budget for this is $15,000 a year. Then, 
on retirement, the job carries a pension of $10,000 a year, also tax-free. 
U.S. Secretary of State, in comparison, is paid $22,500 a year, but it is 
subject to tax. And there's no free house, no $10,000-a-year pension. 











>> To help you size up the advantages of this opening in the U.N...... 

A U.S. taxpayer, if married and with no dependents, would need an income 
of $29,864 a year to net $20,000 after taxes. And this $20,000 would have to 
finance his house and his $10,000 pension, if possible. 

A British taxpayer, to net $20,000 a year after taxes, would need an in- 
come of $416,008 a year--hard to come by in present-day England. 








>> Competition to succeed Trygve Lie at the U.N. is understandably keen. The 
pay is good. The New York offices are the last word in modern architecture and 
equipment. Opportunities for travel and entertainment appear to be ample. And 
the ordinary financial worries are absent--no rent to pay, no interest on the 
mortgage, no fuel bill, no repair bills, no fear of ending up in the poorhouse. 


>> On the other hand, this top U.N. job has its drawbacks. 

Headaches, disillusionment appear to be the Secretary-General's lot. Lie 
says he's had enough, he's quitting. First the Russians turn on him, then the 
West fails to support him the way he'd like. He is everybody's target. 

U.S. Senators say the U.N. and its Secretary-General have hired Communist 
Spies and saboteurs, given Russia a built-in espionage ring inside the U.S. 

"Mania for economizing," as Lie puts it, is also irritating. He's in line 
of fire when members complain of U.N. costs, of how much each nation is paying. 

Thus, Senator Wiley of the U.S. delegation asks the U.N. to ease up on the 
U.S. Treasury, make Russia pay more. U.S. share of U.N. expenses has been 39.6 
per cent of the total; Russia's, 9.85 per cent. To date, the U.S. has paid out 
to the U.N. and its subagencies in the neighborhood of half a billion dollars. 











>> On top of U.N. problems like these, there's Korea. 
U.N. way of fighting a war isn't the usual way. For instance: When the 
U.S. declared war on Germany and Japan in 1941, German and Japanese ambassadors 
(over) 
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were sent packing, all diplomatic relations were broken, enemy nationals in the 
U.S. were interned, enemy property was seized, enemy spies were guarded against, 

U.N.'s war in Korea isn't operating that way. It's agreed that the Soviet 
Union is the real enemy, but you won't find any U.N. declarations saying so. 
Soviet ambassadors are still in good standing in the U.N. Soviet diplomats are 
free to talk as long as they want in U.N. meetings, say whatever they choose. 
Soviet citizens are under no U.N. restrictions. Soviet property has not been 
seized. Soviet agents are free to roam U.N. headquarters, do whatever they can 
to hamper the U.N. war effort. Soviet veto can still tie U.N. in knots. 

U.N. is thus in the strange position of having Russia sit on its highest 
councils, share in its major decisions--or veto them--while U.N. is fighting a 
war against the satellite troops of the Soviet Union in Korea. 

For Russia it's an ideal situation. Stalin probably never had it so good. 

For the U.N., however, and for its Secretary-General, it's as frustrating 
a situation as the U.N.'s worst enemies could dream up. It helps to explain why 
Trygve Lie has resigned, why U.N.'s outlook is gloomy, its spirit at a new low. 


























>> In Bonn, both the West German Government and U.S. officials are unhappy 
about the election of two prominent Nazis to office. This is the story: 

In local elections some 15 million West Germans marched to the polls the 
other day to elect mayors, district councils, a host of local officials. 

Two well-known Nazis, prominent in Hitler's day, were among those elected. 
One is Wilhelm Schepmann. He was chief of Hitler's Brown Shirts. Though out 
of a job, now facing a jail sentence, voters--mainly refugees--voted him onto 
@ local council. The other former Nazi, Albert Gnade, once Nazi mayor of Goet- 
tingen, was reelected to a seat on the Goettingen town council. 

Voting trend, in general, turned away from the moderate parties supporting 
the Adenauer Government and toward the extremists, especially on the right. 

Vote was heavy, however, despite pro-Nazi campaign urging a boycott. 














>> Question is how much this election of a couple of Hitler's old friends to 
office really means. End of the Adenauer Government? Rebirth of Nazism? 

Main fact to keep in mind is that these were local elections. 

In the U.S., a vote for mayor or county councilman usually turns on local 
issues, or on the personalities of the candidates. The big issues--Korea, Rus- 
sia, war or peace--are not involved, usually not even mentioned. Same thing is 
true of local elections in Germany. Return to Nazism wasn't an issue. 

Voting shift away from Adenauer's party in local contests won't necessarily 
hold next spring when big issue of Adenauer Government is before the voters. 

Danger of Nazism, as U.S. officials in Bonn see it, is something to guard 
against in West Germany. But so is the tendency to see a Hitler under every 
West German bed. Election of two veteran Nazis to local jobs isn't pleasing to 
U.S. officials, but doesn't quite mean that Hitlerism is again on the march. 











>> In Madrid, best bet is that U.S.-Spanish deal assuring the U.S. of bases 
in Spain can't be completed before January or February, at the earliest. 
Generalissimo Franco, on his side, is playing hard to get. He's figuring 
that U.S. troubles in getting Europe to rearm will force U.S. to come to hin. 
U.S., though, fears deal with Spain might wreck hopes of having European 
Army treaty ratified by France. U.S. puts this first. Franco will have to wait. 
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Truckers and Beechcrafts team up for profits 


_ ae Beechcrafts help keep wheels turn- 
ing in the trucking and transportation industries. Key 
men have complete mobility of action. Because their 
travel time is slashed as much as 75%, they have more 
time for the home office, more time for field trips, too. 

Name any American industry — and there you'll 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


find Beechcrafts. Faced with today’s double job 
of building defense production and keeping up the 
flow of consumer goods, executives find Beechcraft 
ownership more valuable (and profitable) than ever. 
Investigate. Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


TWIN BONANLA 
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Will the U.S. 
run short 
of metals? 


Yes, warns the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission—unless industry acts. 
The metals industry is well on its way. 


A roadblock looms in the path of American 
progress. It is a brand-new danger—one our 
grandfathers, even our fathers, never dreamed of. 
This danger is sharply pointed up in a recent 
report of the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission. The report says, in effect, that: 


@ Today, we Americans are using more raw 
materials than we produce within our own borders. 


e@ By 1975, our country will need 90°% more 
minerals than we used in the year of 1950. 


@ To prevent this crippling situation, America 
must begin now to find and develop more resources 
both at home and abroad; and we must use more 
efficiently the raw materials we find. 


Long before this report was published, leading 
metals producers were attacking this long-range 
shortage problem. In 6 years since 1946, Anaconda 
alone has committed $286 million—here and 
abroad—to expand metal production and to find 
more efficient ways to fabricate and use metals. 
Other companies are taking similar action. And 
while the threat of raw-materials shortages still 
exists, there are many indications already that 
the metals industry will win. 52816 


NEW MINE IN NEVADA: Six months ago a quiet valley, by 
1954 this “‘open pit’”’ at Yerington, Nev., will add 60 
million pounds of copper to Anaconda production 
annually. Other new Anaconda projects: Uranium ore 
in New Mexico; aluminum reduction in Montana. 





or eae, ! ES F 
MORE PRODUCTION NOT THE ONLY ANSWER TO SHORTAGES: For 
example, new equipment at The American Brass Company’s 
plant in Kenosha, Wis., makes copper tubing in longer lengths. 
Means less waste. Thousands of new developments like this 


add up to more metals for evermore hungry U. S. economy. 











MINING LIKE THIS IS NEW AT BUTTE: Mil- 
lions of tons of low-grade ore, once 
uneconomical to mine, are now avail- 
able for mining by the “‘block caving” 
method, here shown greatly simpli- 
fied. From the new Kelley shaft, at 
far left, tunnels are driven through to 
the ore bodies at various levels. Ore 
is then blasted, after which it caves, 
crumbles and, guided through transfer 
chutes, falls into mine cars on a haul- 
age level below. Now in production, 
the goal of this project is 90 million 
pounds of extra copper each year for 
the expanding U. S. economy. 






Anaconda 
is building 


ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, 
cadmium, vanadium, selenium, manganese ore, ferro- 
manganese and superphosphate. 


MORE COPPER FROM CHILE: Much more copper for houses, 

light and power, automobiles and electrical appliances MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, 
will come annually from boosted production in Chu- brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such forms as 
quicamata, Chile. Recent Anaconda investments here sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 


and in Mexico: $121 million. extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 





IKE’'S FINANCE MAN 
LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


by Joseph M. Dodge, 


President of The Detroit Bank; Past President of American Bankers Association, 


Association of Reserve City Bankers and Michigan Bankers Association 


Here is a clue to policies that may be fol- 
lowed by the Eisenhower Administration in 
the field of international affairs. It is a clue 
that takes on real importance since it comes 
from Joseph M. Dodge, General Eisenhower's 
No. 1 financial adviser. 

Mr. Dodge takes a look around the world 
and sizes up the problems the U. S. will face 
in the years to come. He raises questions of 
foreign aid—how much and how long—ex- 


Since the United States engaged in World War II and 
since the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms were pro- 
claimed to the world we have seen twelve nations and one 
half of each of three others disappear behind the Iron Cur- 
tain of Soviet-controlled and directed Communism. 

One of these nations—Yugoslavia—appears to have 
emerged. Whether this is real and permanent, only time will 
tell. In the meantime it remains a Communist-led dictator- 
ship with at least an appearance of little direct control from 
Moscow. 

Trouble and disaster have run a course that has brought 
over 700 million people under Soviet and Communist con- 
trol, with many millions more threatened with the same fate. 
Any summary of what has happened, no matter how brief or 
superficial, presents a tragic picture. But—it is one to re- 
member, as the record of the past casts its dark shadow over 
the present and the future. 

Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania have completely lost 
their independence, and so has half of Germany, Austria, and 
Korea. There was an early Soviet threat to Iran. There was 
Communist-led guerrilla warfare in Greece, followed by Com- 
munist-inspired labor troubles in Italy and France. The Soviet 
blockade of Berlin was met with the “air lift.” China and then 
Tibet fell to the Communists. North Korea Communists in- 
vaded South Korea with the later active military support of 
the Chinese, using Soviet-supplied military equipment. 

There are Communist-led insurrections in Burma, Indo- 
China, Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. There have 
been nationalist uprisings in Iran, Egypt and North Africa. 

Some of these aggressions were by direct Soviet action. 
Some were under the protective cover of Soviet satellite 
states. Still others appeared in the guise of nationalist up- 
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haustion of our natural resources, inflation, 
military power, etc. His views are believed to 
reflect closely those of Eisenhower. 

Mr. Dodge is a Detroit banker who has held 
important Government posts abroad. (See 
page 56.) He helped to set up currency systems 
in occupied Germany and Japan. He knows 
from firsthand observation the economic and 
financial problems of countries both in Europe 
and Asia. 


risings in which Soviet Communist participation and _sup- 
port were not so publicly evident, but were rightfully sus- 
pected. And there were many lesser incidents arising from 
the same sources. 

The Soviets have acquired nations,.man power and re- 
sources. Whether subdued and absorbed or controlled, all 
are being milked of their freedoms and their substance. Should 
additional areas of the world fall to Soviet domination, they 
could include vital sources of raw materials and production 
capacity which will be added to Communist resources and, 
at the same time, denied to the Western powers. 

The Soviets do not use Russians to fight their border wars. 
Russia remains safe behind its curtain of satellites and broad- 
casts peace as it increases its military strength by denying 
many forms of freedom and material progress to its peoples. 

The pattern should be clear to everyone. The Soviets, 
operating from the center in a web of international disturb- 
ance, use varying European and Asiatic Communist pres- 
sures to upset the peace of the world and, in the process, to 
bleed the United States and other antions. 

The fundamental problem of foreign policy becomes one 
of how to counter this continuous world-wide threat and to 
avoid further losses without provoking a general war. To do 
it, we have been using our resources to build props and 
counterforces within other nations against internal or direct 
aggression. When this did not deter the attack on Korea, we 
reverted to military resistance and counterattack. 

The possibilities for continued trouble in the Far East, 
Middle East and Europe are almost unlimited. If you real- 
istically appraise world conditions, you will be impressed 
by the number and scope of the political disturbances; fiscal, 
trade and economic problems. While there has been progress 
in some areas, there have been increasing difficulties in 
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others, and—in some instances—these have reached ominous 
proportions. We seem to be living in an atmosphere of im- 
pending crises. 

Governments, unsupported by a solid majority of their 
people, and governments of new states, lacking experience 
and stability, have failed to solve their most pressing do- 
mestic issues and to correct their most obvious internal weak- 
nesses. Their failures have magnified the difficulties of their 
own and other nations, and of the United States. The progress 
of an adequate, co-ordinated mutual-defense program in 
Europe has been complicated and delayed by political con- 
flicts, unsound fiscal policies, mounting inflations, and _bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties. In too many cases both solvency 
and defense have been sacrificed to the expediency of do- 
mestic politics; and unpleasant decisions, either avoided or 
delayed, everywhere are pressing on governments. 

Meanwhile our men, our weapons and our wealth are com- 
mitted to the defense and the economic support of many 
areas of the world. And the final extent of these obligations 
is equally uncertain in both time and cost. 

Make no mistake about it. The “cold war” is a war of 
attrition in which we and other nations are intended to be 
internally weakened for any final contest into which Soviet 
Russia then can throw its enlarged and unused military 
strength. And, until that time comes, the Communists and 
the Soviets can continue their program of fomenting trouble 
and revolution in every area where weakness is at all appar- 
ent. They can do it with the certainty that some substantial 
part of the impact will be borne by the United States. 

The incendiary fires continually breaking out and disturb- 
ing everyone’s hopes for the peace and progress of the world, 
widespread international instability, and universal military 
unpreparedness have brought us an increasing doubt of our 
own security. 

Korea helped us awaken to the fact that in most critical 
international situations—diplomacy, unsupported by  mili- 
tary strength and determination, has little chance of success. 
Inevitably other nations tend to align themselves with power 
and prefer to support the side they believe has the strength 
and determination to win. Uncertainty encourages them to 
want to remain neutral. This has been reflected in the effort 
to develop an adequate military defense in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Because diplomacy, unsupported by military power, has 
not assured either peace or security; and: because the Korea 
war helped prove it, we are recreating our military strength 
—at inflation prices. We are doing this on top of a Govern- 
ment debt not much reduced since the end of the war; and for 
the first time, including the period of two world wars, national, 
State, and local governments are taking by taxes and are 
disposing of about one third of our total national income. 

By any count, the sum of the problems is staggering. We 
are fighting a costly war in Korea. We find ourselves at- 
tempting to offset all the possibilities of Soviet Communist 
aggression anywhere around the perimeter of the areas 
which they control. We are deep in the problems and costs 
of rebuilding our military strength. We are assisting other 
nations to provide a reasonable minimum of military self- 
defense for themselves and supporting them with elements 
of our military forces. We continue giving dollar aid abroad 
to meet unresolved trade and financial problems, to main- 
tain or improve standards of living and to continue to buy 
more than can be paid for. 

After the war most of the world looked to us for leadership 
and help. As a Government and as a people we approached 
its problems with a sense of responsibility, with high ideals 
and with a generosity unequaled in history. 

We have hoped that the United Nations, various plans of 
foreign aid and other co-operative international projects 
supported by the United States would make unnecessary 
the more practical aspects of maintaining a world peace and 
defending ourselves. With our aid, economic and financial 
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stability would soon be restored. Everyone would adopt and 
adhere to high principles of international conduct. The ob- 
jectives, the efforts and the plans were laudable, but what 
has followed this conception of a new world of stability, 
peace and progress? 

Nations and people have continued to act very much as 
they have throughout history. The inherent complexities and 
conflicts of long-standing national interests, the unpredict- 


able behavior of humanity, the ingenuity of governments 
and peoples in follov ing their own interests, unexpected 
events—like the Korea war—and unforeseen circumstances 
have combined to frustrate our hopes and our expectations. 


With only two strong powers remaining after the last war, 
we quickly liquidated our military strength. What has hap- 
pened since has caused us to rearm and to create and sup- 
port a new system of mutual defensive alliances in Eurdpe 
and in the East which, strangely enough, includes restoring 
some part of the military strength of both Germany and Japan. 

We have attempted to help resolve the world’s economic 
problems by sponsoring and financing programs of foreign 
aid of almost every conceivable kind. Actually the gross 
total of our foreign aid in loans and grants, from July 1, 
1945, through Dec. 31, 1951, was 35.5 billion dollars. About 
one third of this was in loans and two thirds in grants—about 
one half in cash and the remainder in goods and services. 
We also invested 3.4 billion dollars in the International Bank 
and International Monetary Fund. 

After offsets—receipts and reverse grants—the net outflow 
of cash and of goods and services was 36.1 billion dollars. 
This is the net total of United States Government assistance 
provided foreign economies since the end of the war. Of 
this total the European Recovery Program (ECA), which 
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began in April, 1948, accounted for 11.4 billion dollars. It 
is significant that the gross total of postwar aid is about 70 
per cent of the total amount of foreign aid supplied during 
the war period. 

No one can deny that this represents foreign investment 
on an extremely large scale. We are not only the greatest 
creditor nation in the world, but the world’s greatest foreign 
investor. But you should note that this investment is not pri- 
vate-capital investment—it is public-capital investment, with 
its source tax funds and Government appropriations. Political 
instability, economic uncertainty, dangers of nationalization, 
transfer risks and trade and currency restrictions remain as the 
principal barriers to private investment in other countries. 

For most of the 176 years of our national life we have been 
concerned principally with financing our domestic growth 
and expansion. Suddenly we find ourselves financing world 
defense and development to an extent we never thought 
possible and far beyond whatever has been done by private 
capital. 

Undoubtedly these large foreign-aid expenditures have 
produced many worth-while results and should at the price. 
Great power, transportation and facilities of production have 
been financed—as well as many kinds of reconstruction and 
public works, the raw materials of production and many 
other basic economic requirements. It is evidenced in the 
production indi¢es of benefiting nations; and there is no 
doubt that the objective of recreating production has been 
achieved, particularly in Europe. But there is one notable 
and serious exception—vital coal production abroad is less 
than present needs. As a result, an unwarranted part of our 
aid appropriations has been used to buy and send United 
States coal to Europe. 

Unfortunately there is no uniform return to internal fi- 
nancial or economic stabilitv. Gains in one area are offset by 
serious losses elsewhere. Wartime inflationary fiscal practices 
have not been abandoned and the reductions in trade and 
currency barriers considered necessary for universal progress 
have not materialized. 

Despite a greatly increased volume of exports from Eu- 
rope, the dollar-deficit problem has not been solved and re- 
stored production has not automatically balanced trade. 
After several vears of improvement, the dollar gap now is 
growing again. Recently world trade and currency restrictions 
have been increasing as a result of mounting balance-of- 
payments problems, coming from the price decline in primary 
commodities in the past year, the turn from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market and growing defense expenditures. Every- 
where we see evidence that the same fundamental disequili- 
briums continue to exist. 

However, it is encouraging to note that at last some na- 
tions are beginning to realize that more stringent domestic 
measures must be taken to recapture internal stability; that 
internal stability is essential to a healthy balance-of-pay- 
ments position; and that it is the failure to apply these poli- 
ciés and the absence of internal stability which make inevit- 
able a permanent structure of trade and currency controls. 

So far I have attempted to summarize events and condi- 
tions for a definite purpose. This purpose is not to criticize or 
to debate any of the circumstances attending their creation, 
their progress, or their present status. What has been done 
was part of an effort by the United States to link together 
peace, freedom and progress. Any nation can go to war, but 
no other nation ever has tried to do this. In any event we 
have embarked on a program that probably will be difficult 
to change or modify. 

I propose an entirely different emphasis. It is that you 
cannot consider with any sense of complacency the present 
state of world affairs. You cannot ignore or shove it aside 
as a matter of little concern to you, to your business, or to 
the future of yourselves, your children and the nation. 

Overshadowing everything else is the fact that the entire 
balance of international relationships has been upset by 
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war and subsequent events. There has been a tremendoys 
loss of physical wealth accompanied by an immeasurable 
political and economic dislocation. Once powerful nations 
are no longer powerful—others have been broken up of 
absorbed. Governments have changed their form. Large 
segments of population have been moved about. Newly 
created nations are struggling with the strains and pains of 
birth and development. And, out of this maelstrom, only two 
great world powers remain—with completely opposed philoso. 
phies of life. One of them is the United States and the other 
Soviet Russia, with its declared program of world revolution, 

The fundamental question is whether the future of the 
world gradually is to be hewn into the form of the totalitarian 
state, dominated and controlled by the Soviet Communists; 
or is to be led into the path of freedom and human dignity 
by the United States. 

We did not seek this leadership and it is contrary to the 
original conception of our national destiny, but we cannot 
escape the fact that most of the hopes of the remaining free 
world rest on us. Whether we like it or not, we have the 
problem and much depends on what we do with it. 

Obviously we have not been ready to play the part his- 
tory has written into our script. We have lacked experience 
and have been buying it at a tremendous rate and at a high 
cost. What we are doing and will have to do is not the kind 
of thing at which we have developed our greatest skil!. Past 
international excursions have been a side line and an un- 
fortunate disturbance of our normal habits of living and 
domestic progress—something to be done and left behind 
as quickly as possible. 

Today the United States is the prime mover in the economy 
of the free world. It is the principal supplier both of prod- 
ucts, which are badly needed by many other countries, and 
of the dollars required to pay for them. Everything we do 
has a tremendous impact on the rest of the world, and its 
explosions and difficulties directly affect our daily lives. 

As you well know, the world has been shrinking. The 
waves of influence become stronger and move faster. The 
world will not suddenly grow larger and these forces dimin- 
ish and fade out; it will continue to shrink and you must be 
prepared to recognize the fact and the possible effects. 

With this goes the possibility that some form of the prob- 
lems we face today will continue for a long time to come. 
I wish I could be optimistic enough to believe we could 
return to a more normal world in some reasonably short 
time. I hope we can—but there is no real indication of it 
because we have with us and ahead of us many sources of 
possible difficulties and crises. 

There always is the possibility of direct Soviet aggression 
or of additional Soviet-inspired border wars or revolutions 
which emphasizes the need for strong military forces. There 
are all the complications and dangers that can arise from the 
international disturbances continually appearing throughout 
the world. And there is the continuing problem of controlling 
inflation at home and of ensuring our own economic strength 
and financial solvency. All of these are closely interwoven. 

Efforts of many kinds are being made to meet these prob- 
lems and there are varying degrees of progress. But, so long 
as the most vital decisions lie in the hands of a power dedi- 
cated to world revolution, we cannot assume we are assured 
either peace or security. Until that time comes you cannot 
sit back content to think only in local terms. You can no 
longer measure everything on a personal and domestic basis, 
or turn your back on the effect of international events on the 
lives of everyone. 

What has happened already has deeply affected your busi- 
ness and your personal affairs, and every one of you is im- 
mersed in international problems, whether you recognize it 
or not. 

In the last few years there has been a growing public 
awareness of international issues, but this is only the result 
of the Korea war and increasing taxes. 
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And when you are disposed to complain about the cir- 
cumstances or the results, remember the contributions made 
by our own national characteristics. 

‘In international politics we have hoped that some kind of 
an international law or legislative device, some action of the 
United Nations, a treaty, an agreement, a plan, or an appro- 
priation of dollars would quickly and automatically produce 
permanent solutions for all the complicated problems of the 
world, 

But, unfortunately, there are no simple, easy, positive and 
complete answers. Every element of them is complicated 
almost beyond belief or comprehension. Any real knowledge 
of their ramifications will easily convince you of this. 

From other nations we have expected a standard of con- 
duct in international affairs that is not evident at every 
political level at home. In our domestic politics we do not 
always demonstrate the moral and intellectual qualities and 
the absence of self-interest that we assume will be forth- 
coming at the level of international affairs, The domestic 
and international political behavior of other nations is no 
better and frequently is much worse than ours. 

It is only recently that we have become seriously con- 
cerned about costs and delays in expected results, and 
this is occurring because we are beginning to comprehend 
sme of the difficulties and adversities in international 
planning. 

We are beginning to realize that despite the tremendous 
amounts of foreign aid we have given and are giving, the 
governments of other nations are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with their own political national interests and prob- 
lems—and very little with ours. This should not surprise us, 
but it does. 

We are discovering that many of the solutions proposed in 
international affairs create or become lost in new or different 
or perhaps worse problems, and that the new problems in- 
evitably lead to more demands on us. 

We are learning it is not the ideas or ideals that are at 
fault, It is the pitfalls of practice and application that tend 
to frustrate our efforts and add to our costs. 

I suggest that if we are to continue doing what we can to 
assist other nations, we would do well to consider certain 
fundamental problems and dangers in what we do. 

First—While our foreign aid is measured in dollars, it is 
mostly delivered in goods produced from the raw-material 
resources of this country. Our resources are not without limit 
although we proceed as though they are. This creates a 
double-barreled problem. 

One is the depletion of our natural resources: We now 
import raw materials that used to be in free supply from 
domestic sources. A presidential long-range study commis- 
sion recently reported we are exhausting our resources so 
rapidly that our future security and economic growth are 
seriously threatened. We have expanded our industrial pro- 
duction capacity about 50 per cent since the end of the war. 
The principal program of every other nation also is industrial 
expansion. This creates a great and growing machine for 
chewing up raw materials. We can become too dependent on 
the rest of the world for the raw materials needed to support 
our own tremendous industrial capacity. 

The other is the inflationary financial impact of large 
domestic expenditures for products that are delivered abroad 
and cannot be used to satisfy domestic consumer demand. 
This situation is aggravated by the unique device of paying 
for exports from the United States—not by imports, but by 

sending our goods abroad with bill of lading and check 
attached. The check is charged to tax revenues. 

Second—Every foreign nation would prefer to meet its 
balance-of-payments problems with trade, not aid. We have 
invested many billions and years of hard work in attempting 
to put our allies on a self-supporting basis. All of our pro- 
grams have been directed toward helping other nations be- 
come self-sufficient and this cannot be furthered by a tend- 
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ency to return to more restrictive trade practices. If we are 
to avoid defeating our whole objectives, our attitude toward 
volume imports will have to be restudied and revised. 

Third—Unless the beneficiaries of our aid are willing to 
take appropriate measures of self-help and the corrective 
steps which go to the roots of their problems, they never can 
be anything but weak, and until this is done, they can have 
little valid appeal to our economic sympathy or to the wealth 
created by our effort and saved by our self-denial. 

Fourth—Continued aid can be self-defeating and reach a 
point of diminishing returns, It tends to create dependency 
and reduces or eliminates the pressures and needs that should 
force progress and efficiency. A few of our beneficiaries 
already have begun to recognize that there can be a limit to 
its usefulness. 

Fifth—The kind of a world everyone desires will not be 
created by dollar expenditures in any amount. Much more 
than money is needed. Men’s minds cannot be modernized 
quickly with mere dollars and in a few years we cannot 
create for others what they have shown little disposition or 
ability to create for themselves. All we can add is a small 
plus factor in their development and progress. 

With all our wealth we have some difficulty in paying for 
our steadily expanding welfare projects at home, and we 
cannot supply any substantial measure of what we have to 
the rest of the world without undermining our own stability. 
The danger lies in weakening ourselves without providing 
any permanent help to others. 

Sixth—There is no possible way we can meet even the 
most pressing needs of so many other nations and already 
there is evidence that if we try it, we will be subjected to 
the same conflicting requests and claims of discrimination 
from other nations as we have from the pressure groups of 
our own people. Dissatisfactions and antagonisms are the 
price of failing to satisfy their needs or wants and to include 
and treat everyone alike. 

Seventh—Aside from the threat of direct military aggres- 
sion, one of our greatest dangers is that we will try to satisfy 
the national interests of too many other nations, without 
firmly considering and protecting our own. After all “collec- 
tive security” and projects of foreign “welfare” mean easing 
the budgets of other nations by additions to the budget and 
tax burden of the United States. 

Eighth—We have a great and understandable desire to 
make a contribution to the peace and progress of the world 
and to assist and co-operate with other nations. But we must 
be careful that this does not lead to changes in the political, 
social and economic organization that has made possible what 
we are, and what we have; and does not undermine our 
freedoms or the sovereignty of the United States over its own 
affairs. 

Whatever we do has to be designed to meet the long- 
range strategy of an imperialistic and revolutionary Com- 
munism which includes a “cold war” that is as much of an 
attack on our credit as it is a military threat. 

Without protecting the elements of our own strength, we 
cannot provide any real or lasting help to other nations. 
And any delusions that our resources are inexhaustible are 
dangerous to the security of ourselves and of everyone else. 

A strong economic foundation is essential to any successful 
defense program and the United States only can be as strong 
abroad as it is at home. Weakness here imperils freedom 
everywhere, No amount of words, diplomatic efforts, or ap- 
propriations for loans or gifts can create the same confidence 
and the same firm support as maintaining the moral, eco- 
nomic and military strength which is so vital to us and to 
everyone else. May we have the wisdom and the courage to 
do it! 


(The foregoing is the full text of an address by Mr. Dodge 
before the recent convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation.) 
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IKE’S ENVOYS: Dodge, Budget Watcher—Old Foe 
Of Deficits . . . Lodge Knows Army, World Relations 


> Joseph M. Dodge, Detroit banker 
and a grim foe of inflation, is running a 
sharp pencil point up and down the long, 
fat columns of figures that make up the 
new federal budget. Mr. Dodge, acting 
for President-elect Dwight Eisenhower, is 
searching for items that can be reduced 
or lopped off altogether. And, budget ex- 
perts think, he will find rather few of that 
kind. 

Reduced federal spending was an 
Eisenhower campaign pledge. Outlays 
would be cut so that taxes might be re- 
duced. But, now that Ike is closer to the 
problem, it has taken on a new appear- 
ance. Unless the Korean war ends, or de- 
fense estimates are drastically reduced, 
best estimates are that total spending will 
increase during the first year of a new 
Administration instead of diminishing. 

General Eisenhower sent the cautious. 
conservative Mr. Dodge ahead of him to 
Washington to have a look at the figures. 
Dodge’s assignment is part of the pro- 
gram for transferring the Government 
from one Administration to the next. The 
General, moreover, has big plans for the 
Budget Bureau, and expectations are that 
Mr. Dodge will become its Director— 
with virtually Cabinet status. 

But, before he can draw up a budget 
of his own, he must deal with two that 
were formulated by the Truman Admin- 
istration. The first budget covers the 
period until next June 30. Not much can 
be done about that. Appropriations have 
been voted, commitments made, expendi- 
tures scheduled. 

The second, now nearly complete, cov- 
ers the bookkeeping year that begins next 
July 1. Under the law, this budget must 
be-sent to Congress a few days before 
the General is inaugurated. The Budget 
Bureau has been at work on the figures 
for more than six months, receiving de- 
partmental estimates, holding hearings, 
shaving the figures, reaching many com- 
promises. 

The budget itself is an imposing doc- 
ument, physically bigger than a big-city 
telephone directory. There are thousands 
of figures, itemizing proposed Govern- 
ment expenditures. All are subject to 
change by Congress. But the total of 
these items is the total of projected Gov- 
ernment expenditures for the year. 

Mr. Truman is expected to propose an 
outlay of more than 80 billion dollars for 
the fiscal or bookkeeping vear that ends 
June 30, 1954. Mr. Dodge undoubtedly 
will find ways of reducing this amount. 
But competent authorities think the 
Eisenhower total still, unavoidably, will 
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be greater than the amount that is being 
spent in the current fiscal year. 

There can be moderate savings by 
spreading defense orders over a longer 
period than originally planned and by re- 
trenchments in the armed forces. But any 
considerable reduction, the experts say, 
can be achieved only by a deep cut in 
military spending, a cut that the General, 
as a military man with a war on his 
hands, probably would be disinclined to 
make. 

Spending for this fiscal year, the one 
that ends next June 30, is expected to 
total 77 billion dollars. More than 70 





simply feeds the inflation that he has 
been battling not only in the U.S. by 
in other countries since the war. 

Army associations. Like lke. banker 
Dodge came to his present Position 
through the Army. In the early period of 
World War II, he served as a price ad. 
juster for the Army in the Middle West- 
the man who examined Army contracts, 
saw to it that prices were in line, changed 
the terms of contracts if profits seemed 
excessive. This work brought him finally 
to Washington and placed him in charge 
of renegotiation. 

Army men were impressed by his 


—United Press 


EISENHOWER WITH BANKER DODGE AND SENATOR LODGE 
. .. paving the way for Republican rule 


per cent of this is for national security, 
including atomic development and mili- 
tary and economic assistance 40 allies. 
Many other big items are irreducible, 
such as interest on the public debt, vet- 
erans’ programs and Social Security. 

By comparison with this year’s prob- 
able outlay of 77 billion dollars, econo- 
mists who watch the budget expect that 
the first full fiscal year of the Eisenhower 
Administration (ending June 30, 1954) 
inevitably will bring expenditures of at 
least 78.1 billion dollars, an increase of 
1.1 billion, unless the Korean war ends. 

With that will go an item for which 
Mr. Dodge has an abiding dislike, a 
deficit. At present tax rates, this would 
run to 11.1 billion dollars, and, unless 
taxes scheduled to expire Jan. 1, 1954, 
are continued, the deficit might reach 
14 billion. As Mr. Dodge sees it, a deficit 


vigor, his coldly rationalistic approach to 
all problems. He went to Germany as 
financial adviser to Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
and his work came to the attention of 
General Eisenhower, as well. In postwar 
Germany, he established a banking sys- 
tem geared first of all to the prevention 
of inflation. 

Then he went to Japan, with the rank 
of Minister, to set that nation’s economic 
house in order, under Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Some Japanese called him a dic- 
tator. He insisted on a period of austerity, 
increased exports, measures to offset the 
inflationary effect of U.S. military spend- 
ing there. Later, Mr. Dodge was an ad- 
viser to Gen. George C. Marshall, when 
the latter was Secretary of State, and last 
August he was named a consultant to 
Secretary Dean G. Acheson on Japanese 
economic affairs. 
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A banker's life. Mr. Dodge was born 
and reared in Detroit, the son of a poster 
artist. His formal education ended with 
high school. Dodge then found a job as a 
hank messenger and became, successively, 
a clearinghouse clerk, a teller, book- 
keeper, auditor and State bank examiner. 

From banking, he went into the auto- 
motive business for a number of years. 
In Michigan’s bank crisis of 1932, how- 
ever, his abilities were needed. He 
emerged in_1933 as president of The 
Detroit Bank, the city’s oldest and second 
largest. This post he retained throughout 
his Government service. 

Mr. Dodge has an aloof personality. 
At his bank, even ranking officers who 
have known him for years address him 
as “Mr. Dodge.” He believes in thorough- 
going organization. Every employe of 
The Detroit Bank is equipped with a 
manual of procedure, telling just what 
to do at every foreseen juncture. This is 
augmented by monthly pamphlets. 

In 1947, Mr. Dodge was elected pres- 
ident of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation. He is as much opposed to Govern- 
ment interferences with banking and 
business as he is to inflation. With the 
Federal Reserve Board preparing credit- 
restrictive measures, Mr. Dodge urged in 
many speeches, the country over, that 
bankers take their own anti-inflationary 
steps, by making only loans that would 
increase production, refusing loans that 
would augment buying power. 

Mr. Dodge is 62, slightly built, of 
medium height, with dark hair and blue 
eyes. He wears rimless glasses. Home is a 
small house in suburban Detroit. Al- 
though a member of many clubs, Mr. 
Dodge prefers a minimum of social life. 

Budget pruner. General Eisenhower, 
prompted by his close associate, General 
Clay, apparently had Mr. Dodge in mind 
for the budget job for some time before 
the election. Now the Detroit banker has 
been made the instrument for keeping 
the campaign promise of reduced Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Where General Eisenhower was look- 
ing at the tree from a little distance, Mr. 
Dodge now is examining the leaves from 
close up, looking for twigs and branches 
of the federal budget that can be cut off. 
He obviously is to find that only a few 
will yield to his pruning shears. 





ADVANCE AGENT 


>Senator Henry Cabot Lodge is ad- 
vance man for the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration in all matters except the budget 
and the United Nations. After the in- 
auguration, Mr. Lodge, 50, is to go on 
to a post of high responsibility in the new 
regime. 

Ike likes Lodge, thinks he has an un- 
usual understanding of defense and for- 
eign-policy problems, together with a 
firm and experienced grasp of legislative 

(Continued on page 64) 
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If you are interested in the conservation of fuel by Diesel locomotives, write Electro-Motive Divi 
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And here’s another eye-opener: A General Motors 
Diesel locomotive does five to ten times as much work 
per gallon of fuel as an oil-burning steam locomotive 
—hauls more freight faster on less fuel! 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$76,750,000 
Reynolds Reduction Company 


A wholly owned subsidiary of 
Reynolds Metals Company 


Bonds and Notes, due January 1, 1968 


(Secured by First Mortgage) 


The undersigned have acted for the Company in 
arranging this financing privately. 


Reynolds & Co. 
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Superb! 


—for the man who 
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Ohrbach’s Buyers To Go 
To British Industries Fair 


“We find that a regular visit to the British 
Industries Fair is a must,” says Jerome K. 
Ohrbach, President of Ohrbach’s, Inc., 
New York, Newark, and Los Angeles. 
Emphasizing the need for early reserva- 
tions in Coronation year, Mr. Ohrbach 
stated that his company’s buyers had al- 
ready made their travel plans for the next 
BIF, to be held in London and Birming- 
ham, April 27 to May 8, 1953. 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate—in New York call LOngacre 
5-2070. 
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. . . Lodge may be in line 
for a White House post : 


tactics that is derived from years in the 
Senate. Speculation has placed the Seq. © 
ator at the head of the Defense or State” 
Department. a 

But to this now is added a suggest 3 
that, instead, he may work with Ike @™ 
the White House, supervising and pulling™ 
together the activities of all the depark™ 
ments, trouble shooting, making appear 
ances before congressional committees— 
acting, in fact, as an assistant President,” 

Until the inauguration, however, Mp 7 
Lodge is serving as the General's eyes % 
and ears in Washington. Operating from > 
his old quarters in the Senate Office 
Building, he is gathering and codifying 
information—especially on defense and 
international affairs—to guide the Gen 
eral’s thinking and later to become the 
basis of executive decisions. 

To Ike’s personal liking for Lodge, 
there is added a freely acknowledged 
debt of gratitude. The President-elect 
gives Lodge much of the credit for his 
nomination. The Senator was early in the 
field for the General, devoted most of his 
time to the pre-Convention campaign 
and then at the Chicago Convention | 
served as the Eisenhower floor leader. 

Meanwhile, in Massachusetts, Repre- 
sentative John F. Kennedy was cam 
paigning ceaselessly for Lodge’s Senate 
seat. The Senator went home from Chi- 
cago to face an uphill and eventually 
losing fight for re-election. He was, per 
haps, badly hurt .by his opposition to 
Senator Robert A. Taft. Ike tried to help. 
He swung into Massachusetts repeatedly, 
and closed his campaign there, with an 
appeal for votes for Lodge. The General 
carried the State but Lodge lost. 

Senator Lodge, of aristocratic origins, 
went into politics from newspaper work 
in Boston, New York and Washington. 
He came up through the Massachusetts 
Legislature to the U.S. Senate in 1936, 
was re-elected six years later, resigned 
for overseas Army service during the wat 
and returned to the Senate in 1946. 

Now, beaten, a lame duck, Mr. Lodge 
finds himself still in the thick of things, 
holding a new job of first importance, 
even before his term in the Senate has 
expired. 


—- 








Correction 


W. Randolph Burgess, mentioned in 
U.S. News & World Report of Nov. 14, 
1952, as being considered for the Chair- 
manship of the Federal Reserve Board, 
is a former vice president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. He is now 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National City Bank of New York 
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Los Angeles . . . where sunshine, oil and the sea vitalize America’s 
fastest growing industrial area... annually produces over 3 billion 
dollars in aircraft, automobiles, oil, fish products, motion pictures... 


Fairbanks-Morse products and services continually aid the development 
of the most widely diversified industrial area in America. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS «+ SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS + FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 





re here’ an art 
to speeial 


steel too 


Sensitive handling, attention to the smallest 
detail . . . these are some of the traits of manu- 
facture that make Crucible steels different from 
common steels. 


What are some of these special steels? Let’s 
look at the automobile you drive: Crucible sup- 
plies special alloys for gears, axles, valves, valve 
tappets, tie rods, springs, bolts, forgings, steering 
knuckle — and even the trim. Crucible tool steels 
help press and form the body, while Crucible 
high speed steels help cut the super-precision 
parts for the motor and bearings. 


The automobile is but one example of Cru- 





cible’s specialized skills at work. Multiply this 








knowledge by the needs of all industry, and you 
can readily see what a wealth of experience 
Crucible makes available to you. When your 
need is a specialty steel — call on us. 


CRUCIBLE} first name in special purpose steels 
52 years of Fine steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. + SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. + PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y, + TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN + NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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BUSINESS LOOKS GOOD: 


A DOWNTURN BY 1954? 
Spending—Key to Active Business 


Taking a long look ahead: 
Good times will last through 
much, if not all, of 1953. 


Real test of business will come ~ 


in 1954. Spending, public and 
private, will taper off then. Jobs 
may be hard to find. 

But for now, and at least until 
summer, you can relax. 

Peak of the boom is still to 
come. Output, spending, nearly 
everything is to rise higher. 


Good times are going to greet the 
Eisenhower Administration and carry 
it along for at least six months. There 
isa strong chance that relatively good 
times will prevail through a full year 
and that not until 1954 will the 
strength of U.S. business be tested. 

When Genera! Eisenhower takes office, 
-business generally will be stepping up 
its pace, nearly all workers will have 
jobs and retail sales probably will be 
booming. The only dark spots will be the 
attitude of businessmen, worried about 
how long the defense boom can last, and 
the income prospects for farmers, who 
are getting lower prices for their prod- 
ucts. Business uncertainties that go with 
world tensions also will remain. 

This trend is indicated in the prospect 
for spending by Government, by the 
order backlogs of industry, and the con- 
tracts for new construction projects. Ap- 
praisers in Government and business are 
generally agreed that activity will show 
gains to mid-1953. Then total output is 
likely to reach its top and start down, 
with the trend gently downward for the 
remainder of the year. In 1954 a soften- 
ing in business activity is expected to 
show up everywhere—in Government 
spending, in private investment, in retail 
trade. 

In the period just ahead, however, 
good times will be sparked by a rising 
trend in Government spending for arms. 
Industry, too, will be spending heavily 
to complete programs of expansion and 
modernization. And people, with in- 
comes sweiled by outlays of Government 
and industry, will be spending more in 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Individuals Are in a Mood to Buy 
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Government Payments Still Are Rising, But Peak Is Near 
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development 


of 


MODERN 





Key men in every 


line of modern 
industry who depend 
on science and 
research look to 
Massachusetts for 
new plant or branch 
locations. 





MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT 
AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Room 1028 - State House 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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... First half, ‘54, still to be above same ‘52 period 


retail stores, on travel, recreation and 
other wants. 

The charts on page 67 show, by half- 
yearly periods, the amount of total na- 
tional spending. They also show the 
principal fields of spending and what 
probably lies ahead in each. 

Spending total is running at 351.2 
billions a year for the second _half of 
1952—the current year. This is the dol- 
lar value of the nation’s total output of 
goods and services. The trend is to be 
upward through the first half of next 
year, reaching an all-time record rate of 
362.9 billions a year. 

A turn is expected around the middle 
of 1953. By the end of that year a down- 
trend may be definitely apparent, but 
spending for the second half is expected 
to average above 360 billions a year. 
The year will wind up with another rec- 
ord volume of output—if the arms pro- 
gram is not junked and if the Korean war 
grows no worse. 

In the first half of 1954, Government, 
business and individuals are expected to 
be spending money at a slower rate. 
Still, the level of business activity is ex- 
pected from present signs to top that of 
the first half of 1952. By no means does 
the outlook suggest a depression. 

The key to the course of total output 
is to be found in private investment. 
All through the postwar years industry 
has been spending huge sums for new 
plants and improved equipment, build- 
ers have started more than a million 
new housing units in each of the last 
four years, and in 1951 business firms in- 
vested some 10 billion dollars in inven- 
tories. 

This hectic pace of investment is ex- 
pected to slow down in the months 
ahead. Total investment, as the chart 
shows, is likely to slide off steadily from 
now on. A major cause of this trend is 
that plants started because of the de- 
fense program are nearing completion. 
By the end of 1953, almost nine tenths 
of the projects certified for special tax 
treatment will be completed. 

Sharp declines are scheduled next 
year by railroads, aluminum companies, 
electrical-machinery firms and_ aircraft 
factories. By the end of 1953 most of 
the expansion also will be completed for 
power companies, steelworks and oil 
refineries. Only a small investment is 
scheduled for defense plants in 1954. 

Some plant expansion that has been 
held back by material shortages may in- 
crease in 1953 and 1954, but it is un- 
likely to offset the declines in defense- 
plant building. A moderate decline also 
is expected in the rate of home construc- 
tion in both 1953 and 1954. 


What’s developing, definitely, is gp 
end to the boom in plant expansion, 
This has been going on at a steady 
pace since the middle of 1951 and has 
been an important prop to the general 
business boom. This prop is about to 
weaken. 

Government spending [or goods 
and services, as now projected, will jp. 
crease next year about as fast as private 
investment will decline, cushioning the 
effect of lower investment spending. This 

- outlay by government for goods and 
services is expected to jump to 86 bil. 
lions a year in the first half of 1953 and 
to climb further to a rate of 89.1 billions 
a year for the second half. That compares 
with spending of 79.3 billions a year for 

















—Burck in th 


‘SAM, CAN‘’T WE GET 
ANOTHER CHAUFFEUR?’ 


the second half of 1952. It covers all 
governments—federal, State and local. 

National-defense outlay is to increase 
as the Government gets delivery of more 
weapons. When defense spending passes 
its top in the July-September period of 
1953, the rate will be around 60 billions 
a year. By the first half of 1954, defense 
spending is expected to be about 51.6 
billions a year—a drop of 14 per cent. 

This drop will be offset somewhat by 
increased spending by State and local 
governments for schools, hospitals, high- 
ways and other public works. Feder 
spending for nondefense projects also 
may rise. 

A boo-1 year, on the basis of present 
evidence, is in prospect in 1953 for 
business enterprises that cater to con 
sumers. Consumer spending in the yea 

(Continued on page 70) 
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. Just 23 
CHRYSLER AIR RAID SIRENS 


.«- To Alert an Entire City the 
Size of Cleveland 
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I" SECONDS... an entire city of nearly 1,000,000 
people spread out over a seventy-five square 
mile area can be warned of impending danger. 
And if the city were spread out in the same manner 
as Cleveland, Ohio, a remote-controlled system of 
just twenty-three Chrysler Air Raid Sirens could 





all do the basic job. Compare this number with the 
. necessary quantity of any other warning device 
ase and you will understand the importance of selecting 
Lore Chrysler . . . the Siren sounding the “loudest warn- 
¥ ing ever heard.”’ 
0 
‘ons Smaller communities too will find the Chrysler Siren 
me ideal for their protection . . . because, thanks to its 
“16 own individual power plant, the Chrysler Siren can 
be operated manually, independent of any system, 
i’ from a fixed location or from a moving truck or boat. 
ocal The mighty 180 horsepower V-8 Chrysler Industrial 
igh- Engine powering the Chrysler Siren enables it to 
eral develop 138 decibels of sound, 100 feet from its throat. 
also Under favorable conditions this shrill voice can be 
heard anywhere within an eight-mile circular area. 
sent In plotting effective coverage, Chrysler Siren Layout 
for Engineers take into consideration the varying inten- 
CON: sities of normal urban noises which must be overcome. 


year Learn what your community requires. Learn why a AIR RAID SIREN 


Chrysler Air Raid Siren is a sound investment. Write... ‘ i % 
Dept. 711, Siren Layout Service, Industrial Engine Division, Defense is a vital need, shared by all. Join and 
ORT Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. i assist the Civil Defense group in your area. 











CITIES SERVICE OILS WORK ON 
"The Longest Toughest |,» 
Truck Hal thr the / 


SAYS ALBERT HERDA... 
“I've used Cities Service 
““C”’ Series Oils and heart- 
ily recommend them for 
unusually rugged service 
or just the ordinary job.” 





FROM DULUTH, MINN. TO FAIR- 
BANKS, ALASKA .. . 7000 MILES 
™ ROUND TRIP EACH MONTH... IN 3 
_. TEMPERATURES RANGING FROM 
100 ABOVE TO 70 BELOW... 





. . trucker extraordinary, uses 
Cities Service “‘C’”’ Series Oils 
in year round operation. 


CITIES 





CITIES 
SERVICE 
HERDA CHECKS OIL. . . During the summer, Herda 
uses **C’’ 300 Series SAE 30, and during the winter, 3 b RVIC t 
“C” Series SAE 10. Both give him long motor 
mileage, complete lubrication and dependable engine Quality 
protection. High quality Cities Service products can 
serve best in your operation too. Petroleum Products 








how to Save | (Thrilling Thought ! "7 


SA 
flding money ce 


AND CONNECTING LUXURY LINERS 


South ‘Africa 


19 glorious days at sea on two of the 

world's great lines! New York/South- 

ampton/Copetown First Class $668 up. 
See your Cunard-authorized Travel Agent 


New, low-priced A. B. CUNARD Bis 3 and 
pF, Pick folding machine | WU] Nite). Me Wyte mal) |; 


saves its cost when used 
only one day each 






































month. Makes all folds 


—7,500 to 19,000 pieces : ° 

per hour. Can handle wide 1 One gift for 
variety of paper—stapled 

sheets or single pieces in sizes . ie whole 
from 242 x 34% to9 x 14 

inches. family 
Exclusive Quick-Set fold SQ) = 


iN: 
a cron Deseret ome ETE COLUMBIA 








tion time, 5 minutes or less. 


mcucentonteostons EUNCYCLOPEDIA 


to your letterhead, add your A whole library in one volume—6,000,000 
name and mail to— words, 70,000 articles, 2,211 pages—$28.50 
A. B. DICK COMPANY At your bookseller * 


5700 W. TOUHY AVE. + CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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... Individual spending in ‘53 
9 billions above this year 


ahead gives every sign of breaking al 
records. Wage rates are increasing and 
industry is lengthening the work week. 
More people are being added to pay 
rolls. All this adds up to a record yol. 
ume of wage and salary payments and 
a new high for total individual incomes. 

At the present time people are spend. 
ing money at the rate of more than 22) 
billion dollars a year. That is more thay 
they have ever spent, by a considerable 
margin. But, if spending habits hold true. 
they will spend even more money next 
year—probably about 9 billion dollars 
more. 

Sellers of food, clothing, cigarettes, 
gasoline and other rapidly consumed 
products can look for a record volume 
of business in 1953. This will be sup- 
ported by a rising population as well as 
rising incomes. The population—at 157 
million in 1952—is likely to go to 1597 
million in 1953 and grow to 162.2 mil- 
lion in 1954. That will add to the de- 
mand for food and clothing. 

Increased sales of automobiles, radios, 
television sets, household appliances and 
other hard goods also are to be ex- 
pected next year. This increase, how- 
ever, is not expected to be as sharp as 
the increase in sales of soft goods, and 
probably will not reach the 1950 volume, 
when people poured out money for cars 
and appliances of all kinds. 

The boom in sales of goods going to 
individual consumers is expected to end 
in the first half of 1954. By that time, 
some people probably will be un 
employed because of the decline in plant 
expansion and in defense activity. Others 
will have smaller earnings or lower pay in 
prospect. Buyers, as a result, are likely 
to be more cautious. The prospective de- 
cline, shown in the chart, is not likely to 
be drastic. People still are expected to be 
spending more than they are spending 
this year. 

The main problem in prospect for 
the Eisenhower Administration is that 
1954 is likely to signal the end of the 
defense boom. That is the outlook, bar- 
ring the outbreak of a major war or 
sharp changes in the defense program. 
It suggests a test for the new Administra 
tion in that year. 





Note: Through an oversight, the Special 
Report on “Shopping Spreads Out,” in 
the November 7 issue of U.S. News ¢ 
World Report, neglected to mention that 
the shopping study of Washington, D.C. 
was made for the Washington Board of 
Trade by Fairchild Publications, Ine. 
Fairchild Publications also made_ the 
survey of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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In New York—Tue Warnorr-Astoria 
Tue Praza and THE Roosevett 

Jn Chicago—THe Conran Hitton 
aND THE Patmer House 

Jn Wasbington, D. C.—THe MayFLower 
Jn Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

Jn St. Louis, Mo.—Tue Jerrerson 

Jn Dayton, O.—THe Dayton BittmMore 
Jn Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas— 
Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hirton Horer 

Jn San Bernardino, Calif.— 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Carise Hitton 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Patacio Hitton 

Jn Madrid, Spain— 

THe Castectana Hitton 

(Opening early 1953) 


Take someone to church this week... 
you'll both be richer for tt 
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CLUAF, 


AS DISTINCTIVE AS THE FILM CAPITAL... in Los Angeles 


Glamorous surroundings highlight gracious accommodations at 
the Town House on fashionable Wilshire Boulevard. Guests enjoy 
the outdoor atmosphere of the dining patio, the beautiful garden 
swimming pool, and the smart Lanai studio rooms. Conveniently 
located to all of metropolitan Los Angeles, the Town House—like 
all Hilton hotels—is famed for its warmth and friendly hospitality. 





Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Ly 9 = oe . 
»” MA) ed ‘i, “'* Today crowds go inside 
, 
Vio- wis t e » - mot outside... to 
A | 7 ea enjoy fresh, |g om air in 


air-conditioned buildings. 


‘Hi 
M 0 § | N E E Forest Fibres 


aid air-conditioning 


Filtered through air-con- 
ditioning screens that have 
30,000 or moretiny Mosinee 
fibre-fortified baffles per 
square foot, the air you 
breathe inside many build- 
ings is purer, fresher than 
outside air. Such air-filtration re- 
moves dust, pollen, odors and other 
pollution from the air of many the- 
atres, recreation buildings, restau- 
rants, and other public and commer- 
cial buildings . . . attracts profitable 
crowds . . . improves air in homes, 
too. Thus Mosinee fibres contribute 
to health, comfort and better living 
through air-conditioning. 

In many other products for indus- 
try and home, Mosinee fibres per- 
form a wide variety of functions 
eficiently, economically. Maybe 
Mosinee might help improve your 
products, processes or packaging. 
Let’s talk it over. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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One Big Labor Union? 
Murray Death Opens Door 


ClO, without Philip Murray, 
faces an uncertain future. And it 
isn't helped by having a Repub- 
lican in the White House. 

Merger with AFL, as a result, 
may be closer than ever. 

Employers have a big stake in 
who succeeds Murray. So have 
union members. Murray had a 
way of keeping peace in the 
family. The next president may 
not have. 


The death of Philip Murray has 
touched off a struggle for power in 
the CIO that has important meaning 
for employers and union members 
generally. Many questions are being 
raised: 

Does Murray’s death bring merger 
with the AFL closer? 

Can the CIO survive as a sepa- 
rate labor organization without 
Murray around to hold conflicting 
elements together? 

Will the new president be Walter 
Reuther, the youthful New Dealer 
type, or Allan Haywood, who is from 
the old school that produced Mur- 
ray, John L. Lewis and William 
Green? If neither Reuther nor Hay- 


“NEW DEALER’ 


REUTHER 


wood has the votes, who will be 

acceptable as a compromise? 

What policies will CIO follow 
under new leadership? 

Here are the answers, as nearly as 
they can be given at this time: 

Merger probably is closer than at 
any time since CIO was organized. One 
obstacle to a merger in the past lias been 
the top leaders of CIO and AFL, Al. 
though Murray and AFL’s president 
Green offered to step aside if the two or- 
ganizations united, their followers hesi- 
tated to push for a merger that would 
deprive one or both of them of their big 
jobs. Now Murray is dead, and Green js 
expected to retire in February. 

If Green quits, Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany is likely to become head 
of the AFL. He is expected to work for 
a merger. 

The political climate is another rea- 
son why AFL and CIO officials lean 
more toward the merger idea. After op- 
posing General Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent, union chiefs do not expect the 
new Administration to be too friendly. 
They look for tougher labor legislation 
from Congress, and they no longer can 
expect the help of the White House that 
they formerly had. 

Many union people feel they no longer 
can afford the luxury of a divided labor 
movement. But many problems stand in 
the way of uniting, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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HAYWOOD OF THE ‘OLD SCHOOL’ 


. .. factional troubles for the ClO? 
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NO. 12 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


An essential ingredient of Leadership is Vision... 






SHORT-CUT TO TOMORROW: 


Tord Ut out Cuidomation Cuts Costs, 
s Foduetion and Working Standards 


PROGRAM: Ford Motor Company’s 5-year old program of automation engineering attacks the basic produc- 
tion problem of lowering production costs by raising the productivity of men and machines. 


RESULTS: At Ford’s Cleveland engine plant electrically guided steel fingers are pointing to the 
future with (a) increased capacity and lower costs ... (b) new machine tool efficiencies 
..-(c) increased safety and product quality ...and (d) the upgrading of manpower into 
higher skill classifications, with greater earning possibilities. 


METHOD: It began half a century ago when Henry Ford 
inaugurated the age of assembly line mass production. 
Today, it’s an engineer’s dream come true. 

In the Cleveland plant’s production of engine blocks 
a single integrated “machine tool” — covering a floor 
area of more than an acre — automatically handles 
180-pound castings from foundry to finished block, 
tested and ready for installation. 

With super-human speed and precision, this wholly 
automatic unit, consisting of a series of 42 machines 
harnessed together by specially designed handling 
mechanisms, performs 530 separate operations. Con- 
trolling this multitude of operations is an electric brain; 
and nervous system which compiles information, ana- 
lyzes, makes decisions and directs the flow to maintain 
production at the optimum level. 

This incredible production achievement is only one 
instance of how Ford has successfully automated scores 
of operations that previously had been complex, hard- 
to-handle or unsafe. 

Just as the first Ford assembly line reduced the cost of 
automobiles, today’s automation is already setting a trend 
for creating goods and services at prices that the public can 
afford. At the same time, it can be proved that big dividends 
are earned by minimizing drudgery in mass production, 


The I ngredients 


Automation is fundamentally an extension of the basic 
mechanization principle — the automatic handling of mate- 


rials through progressive operations, timed to the peak 
efficiency of automatic machines. Its future is as inevitable 
as the machine itself. 

The Company now has an Automation Department in 
each of its manufacturing divisions, integrated with plant 
layout, production, tool engineering and purchasing groups. 

Function of this department is (1) to study parts as to 
automation adaptability, (2) to consult with layout and 
methods engineering staffs, (3) to make cost studies to de- 
termine possible savings, weighed against normal handling 
methods. 

Upon approval of an automation project, preliminary 
designs and specifications are prepared. Proposals are 
solicited and contracts let. 

Thus, the final success of any automation project depends 
upon close coordination between production management, 
the contractor and the machine tool builders whose equip- 
ment is involved. 

Obviously, the practical application of most automation 
is limited to those products on which there is a continuous 
production flow for an appreciable length of time. In our 
dynamically expanding economy, the inevitability of auto- 
mation already is apparent in virtually every industry — 
small as well as large. 

The scores of parts automatically produced at Ford — 
from valve stems to cylinder blocks—are a dramatic 
demonstration of the success of automation. 

It is a technology that should be seen and studied by the 
management of every company operating in the metal 


working field. 


- 
semseesceeness K's sacnee> Today, Jones & Lamson machine tools and engineering services are helping to deliver 


higher automaticity and finer quality production to major manufacturers 


throughout industry. They may be able to help you. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Machinist Special Report #303; Business Week, March 29, 1952; Factory Management & Maintenance, April, 1952; Automotive Industries, May and 
July, 1952; Tool Engineer, January, 1951; Cleveland Engineer, March, 1951; Steel, April 3, 1950; Ford News Bureau, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Department 2710 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 
“WHEELS of PROGRESS” 


New color motion picture 
available for group showings 





Crsbs, schools, civic groups 
will find this dramatic film an 
interesting and informative 
portrayal of the development 
and importance of motor freight 
transportation. 

Please write to P*l*E, General Office, 
Dept. USN, for full information 


Sfippow agnoo - ith P-1-E! : 
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.. . Both Reuther and Haywood have enemies within the CIO 


Jurisdictional fights will provide a 
major problem for the union chiefs when 
they get around to negotiating a merger. 
The AFL has many unions in industries 
where CIO operates. Some AFL affiliates 
are bigger than their CIO rivals, and 
would want to take over the CIO unions. 
A few CIO unions are big enough to take 
over the AFL competitors. For the time 
being, there probably will continue to be 
two or more unions in the same industry. 

What to do with all the officers also 
would be a problem. Even with Green 
and Murray out of the picture, other off- 
cials would object to stepping down to 
make way for someone from a rival 
organization. There would be extra staff 
officials, too, after a merger—too many 
lawyers, publicity men, regional direc- 
tors, organizers. 

Differences of approach to politics and 
organizing also would need to be 
straightened out before a merger became 
effective. AFL unions would not go 
along with some of the programs backed 
by the CIO, although differences here 
are fewer than they once were. 

Survival of the CIO as a separate or- 
ganization will be more difficult now that 
Murray’s influence is missing. Murray 
was able to hold the rival factions to- 
gether. Reuther and Haywood have 
enemies within the CIO who object to 
their methods and lines of thinking. Some 
think that Reuther is too radical while 
others object to Haywood as being too 
conservative. A few don’t like either one. 

A bitter factional fight, growing out of 
these differences, could disrupt the CIO. 
Losers might move back into the AFL. 
Because of that danger, all groups in the 
CIO now are agreed that they must select 
a new president without a public battle. 
The larger unions in CIO are expected 
to get together on a choice before the 
convention meets December 1. No floor 
fight is expected. 

Indications at present are that the CIO 
can hold itself in one piece. despite the 
rival claimants for the throne. 

The next CIO president will set the 
line for an organization with about 4 
million members, an organization that 
has exerted considerable 
Government in recent vears. 

Reuther’s line would be more radical 
than Haywood’s. The 45-year-old head 
of the Auto Workers Union wants labor 
to lean heavily on Government. He is 
a former Socialist who believes Govern- 
ment, under certain conditions, should go 
into business in competition with private 
industry. For example, he has advocated 
construction by Government of extra steel 
capacity. Reuther will insist on strong po- 
litical activity by the CIO. 


influence in 
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AFL PRESIDENT GREEN 
. stepping down? 


Haywood would stress _ bread-and- 
butter issues more than politics. He is 
of the old-school union group, which 
wants labor to concentrate on improving 
wages and working conditions, through 
contract talks with employers. He would 
continue policies started by Murray, in 
general. 

Haywood is less known to the general 
public, but he has built up a big follow- 
ing among officers of the smaller CIO 
unions, many of‘ which he helped to 
organize through jobs he has held with 
the national CIO. Haywood, now 64, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY 
. . Stepping up? 
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From coal to 





color— 
Thats Basic! 


‘Try AND NAME a product that requires a 





higher degree of quality control than dyestuffs! 
They must meet color specifications right on 
the line, remain fast to light, laundering and 
wear, and apply uniformly to all types of fibers. 
As a basic producer of coal chemicals, in- 
cluding important intermediates from which 
a great many dyes are made, we’re in a posi- 
tion to provide this precise control and main- 
tain the high quality and purity of Pittsburgh 
Dyestuffs from coal to finished colors. 

This unique basic position—which offers 
definite advantages to buyers of Pittsburgh 
agricultural chemicals, plasticizers, protective 
coatings and the products of our other inte- 
grated divisions—will soon be helping the 
nation’s textile industry to produce tomorrow’s 


brighter and better materials. 
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“What 

can you give me 
that 

| haven't got? 


“At the risk of sounding smug, I 
might as well admit that I prob- 
ably already have almost every- 
thing you might think of. I’m not 
poor—lI’ve got a good pen, a 
wallet, a cabinet full of liquor, a 
box or two of cigars. . . . And 
besides, somebody else is sure to 
give me these things anyway. 

“A book is different. | haven't 
got every book Id like to read. 
Every other day they put out one 
I'd love to look into. And even 
if you did give me one I have, or 
one that’s not in my line, I’d wel- 
come the excuse to take it to my 
bookseller and exchange it for 
another that I really want. 

“I like a gift to have an ele- 
ment of surprise, and books are 
full of surprises—ideas, facts, 
phrases, places, people. They’re 
personal too—the book you give 
me compliments my taste and ex- 
presses yours. And as long as it’s 
on my shelf, whenever it’s in my 
hand, I'll remember you for it. 

“To prove my point, I’m going 
to give books myself. Last year I 
made quite a hit with a lot of 
people that way. If you want to 
go down in my book—or anyone 





else’s — as a thoughtful giver, 
you'll give books too.” 


This advertisement is being run by 
AMERICAN BOOK- 
STRATFORD PRESS 


in the interest of a merrier Christ- 
mas and of the book industry. 


Harry Hansen, noted literary critic. 
has written a booklet listing 100 
ideal books for business Christmas 
presents. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW 


MEE SS SS SS SS See ee eee eee 
4 


American Book-Stratford Press, Inc. 
75 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Please send me Harry Hansen’s free book- 
let “The 100 Best New Books for Christmas 
Giving” 


NAME 
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CITY ZONE._._STATE_._.. 
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... In case of deadlock, 
Potofsky or Curran 


was a lieutenant of John L. Lewis in 
the United Mine Workers before mov- 
ing into the CIO as an organizer and 
official. He is executive vice president 
of the CIO, which puts him a rank 
above the other vice presidents, such as 
Reuther. 

As of now, the veteran Haywood 
seems to have an edge for the position 
that Murray had held since 1940. 

If Haywood and Reuther battle to a 
deadlock, however, the job may go to a 
compromise candidate. Possibilities here 
are Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the 
Clothing Workers, and Joseph Curran, 
head of the National Maritime Union. 
Either of them could be expected to fol- 
low the policies of Murray. 

CIO policies, in fact, will change 
little regardless of the winner in the 
presidential contest. Even if Reuther 
takes over, other CIO officers and board 
members can be expected to restrain him 
from any drastic steps. Under Murray, 
the CIO took an active part in politics, 
advocating some sweeping changes in 
the country’s laws. Reuther probably will 
go slow in making radical proposals while 
Republicans run Washington. But, CIO 
seems to be in politics for keeps, no mat- 
ter which candidate takes over the CIO 
presidency. 





Minimum Wages: 
Less Pressure 


Employers, after January 20, can ex- 
pect fewer Government orders forcing 
up the minimum-wage rates on Govern- 
ment contracts. This’ means less inter- 
ference in the fixing of pay scales in pri- 
vate industry. 

The Eisenhower Administration is 
likely to call a halt to a campaign that 
has been conducted by Labor Secretary 
Maurice J. Tobin for several years in this 
field of minimum wages. Mr. Tobin has 
made unions happy, and employers un- 
happy, by raising the legal minimum 
rate of pay on Government contracts. 

The Walsh-Healey Act has been the 
weapon used by Secretary Tobin in this 
campaign. Under the Act, the Secretary 
of Labor has considerable leeway in de- 
termining what is the “prevailing” mini- 
mum wage for a particular industry. He 
does not need to take the lowest rate 
paid; he can, and does, ignore the rates 
in some areas. When he decides, after 
public hearings, what the rate is, he or- 
ders this level maintained—or bettered 

(Continued on page 77) 
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EACHER'’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.Y. 
Importers Since 1794 
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Labor Week 


.. . Fewer new increases 
are likely to be ordered 


_on Government orders in the particu- 
lar industry. It applies to any contract of 
more than $10,000 for manufacture or 
delivery of articles or supplies for the 
Government. 

Employers contend that this wage 
rate for Government work then tends to 
push up the minimum rates on other jobs 
in the same field. And, too, it means that 
workers in the better-paid jobs in the 
same or similar plants expect to have 
their wages raised when the lowest-paid 
jobs get an increase. 

Secretary Tobin’s campaign resulted 
ina rate of $1.40 an hour as the floor on 
Government contracts in a section of one 
industry. In several others, the minimum 





SECRETARY TOBIN 
Will his policies go when he does? 


was fixed at more than $1 an hour. Others 
were put a dime or more above the 75- 
cent rate enforced for industry in general 
under the Wage-Hour Act. 

Further increases were sought by 
unions, and hearings were held in 13 
other industries in recent months. How- 
ever, the new Administration is likely to 
take over before new orders can be made 
effective. Closest to going into effect is a 
cotton-textile order, but the industry is 
expected to take this one into court if it 
doesn’t like it. 

The incoming Secretary of Labor will 
want to review all the pending cases, 
and may check into the decisions made 
earlier. He will have the authority to 
make his own determinations of the mini- 
mum rate in any of these industries. The 
chances are that fewer new increases will 


be ordered. 
NOVEMBER 21, 1952 





“Temperature Control 






soot meld'e bivtiiday candle 
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eee Or to make a mountain-mover 


Maintaining melted wax at an even flow- 
ing temperature... proper engine tem- 
perature and oil pressure in large Diesel 
bull-dozer engines... the heat of oil in 
giant presses that form heavy machinery 
parts, are a few of many ways Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls serve industry. 


Fulton-Sylphon self-operating controls 
perform valuable functions in the proc- 
essing of foods...in air conditioning 
units . .. in heating and hot water sys- 


tems. Robertshaw and Grayson controls 
make possible controlled temperature for 
ranges, automatic water heaters, clothes 
dryers, space heaters and other commer- 
cial and home appliances. 


Everywhere, in everything, temperature 
control plays a vital part today. Perhaps 
our extensive experience can help you 
solve temperature control problems in 
your plant or on your product. We invite 
the use of our engineering service. 


In Home, Industry and Transportation, EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 


Robertshaw Fulton 


CONTROLS COMPANY 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA — Robertshaw Thermostat Division, 
Fulton Sylphon Division, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Grayson Controls Division, 
American Thermometer Division, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bridgeport Thermostat Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Fielden Instrument Corporation, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Youngwood, Penn. °* 
Anaheim Division, Anaheim, Cal. ° 
Lynwood, Cal. °¢ 











A Drinker of Hashish 


N eleventh century Persia, a secret order 

was founded by Hassan ben Sabbah, in- 
dulging in the use of the Oriental drug 
hashish, and, when under its influence, in 
the practice of secret murder. The murderous 
partakers of hashish came to be called hash- 
shashin in the Arabic and from that origin 
comes our English word assassin! 


There is an amazing little story about the 
formation of this word, as well as of many 
thousands of other commonly used modern 
words, all brought to you in 


“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


GQ Mevuam-bebsli 


ere uw 5 Pat OFF 


For more than 100 years the unquestioned au- 
thority of the Merriam-Webster has been main- 
tained by a series of complete and authoritative 
revisions. G. & C. Merriam Co. is the only pub- 
lisher with more than 100 years of experience 
in making dictionaries; the only dictionary 
publisher with a large, permanent editorial 
staff; the only house that publishes dictionaries 
exclusively. That is why MERRIAM-WEB- 
STER is the name that identifies ‘The Supreme 
Authority” in the nation’s Courts, Universities, 
Newspapers, and the Government Printing Of- 
fice. That is why it is the foundation book of 
every home or office library. Look for the name 
“A Merriam-Webster” and the circular trade- 
mark on the cover. See it at your bookseller’s 
or stationer’s. Mail cou- 

pon for free booklet 

“Interesting Origins 

of English Words.” 

G. & C. Merriam 

Co., Publishers, 

Springfield 2, 

Massachusetts. 


Look for the 
circular 
trade-mark 
on the 
cover. It 
identifies the 
Merriam- 
Webster 
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FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 910 

Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me free illustrated booklet ‘‘In- 
teresting Origins of English Words’’ and infor- 
mation about ebster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition. 


Address 
City & 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
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ABOUT VETERANS’ JOB PRIORITY 


When the turnover comes in Govern- 
ment, is the veteran going to have 
an advantage in getting—and 
keeping—Government jobs? 

Yes, he definitely will. The law requires 
that veterans be given special preferences 
in hiring and firing on Government jobs 
covered by Civil Service. In some cases, 
wives and mothers of veterans also get 
preferential treatment in obtaining fed- 
eral jobs. 


Just who is a veteran, under Civil 
Service rules? 

A veteran is a man or woman who had 
active duty in the U.S. armed forces 
during any war and was honorably dis- 
charged from service. Veterans also are 
those who served in a campaign or ex- 
pedition for which a campaign badge 
has been authorized, and those who 
served only in peacetime but have service 
disabilities. No particular length of time 
must have been served to qualify. 


Do Korean-war veterans get prefer- 
ence, too? 

Yes. The job preference has been ex- 

tended to those who have served in the 

Armed Forces since the Korean outbreak, 

regardless of whether they were in Korea 

or elsewhere. 


What of those who served between 
World War Il and Korea? 

They, too, can qualify as veterans for 

Civil Service preference. In fact, the 

rules cover all who have had active duty 

since Dec. 7, 1941. 


What advantages do veterans get? 
A veteran gets 5 points added to the 
mark he makes on a Civil Service exam- 
ination. A veteran who has a service- 
connected disability or has a Purple 
Heart for injuries gets 10 points. That 
gives him a decided advantage over a 
nonveteran, who must earn a rating of 
70. to become eligible for.a Government 
job. The passing mark for a veteran is, 
in effect, 65, or 60 if he has a service 
disability. Furthermore, the disabled 
veteran usually goes ahead of all others 
on his eligibility list. If a veteran is 
passed over in filling a Government job, 
an explanation must be made to the Civil 
Service Commission. 


When is a veteran's wife entitled to 
preference? 

The wife of a veteran can get a 10-point 

preference in seeking a Government job 

if her husband is unable to qualify for a 

Civil Service appointment because of 

disability resulting from his military serv- 





a 
More Jobs for Ex-Gl's 


Outlook is for more and more 
veterans to fill Government jobs 
in future. 


Special consideration must be 
given to ex-servicemen by Civil 
Service. 


Preference sometimes extends to 
wives and mothers of veterans, 











ice. A divorced wife is not entitled to 
this preference. 


What about widows? 

The widow of a veteran entitled to pref 
erence gets a 10-point advantage if she 
has not remarried. This includes widows 
of men who died in service. 


And mothers get preference, too? 
In some cases. A mother of a veteran gets 
preference if he lost his life in service.or 
is totally and permanently disabled be? 
cause of a service disability. To qualify, 
however, she must be widowed or di- 
vorced or separated from the veteran's 
father or the father must be totally dis- 
abled. Under the rules, both a wife and 
mother of a veteran can have preference 
at the same time. 


Are veterans in a special position 

when workers are being laid off? 
Yes. In case of a cutback in Government 
jobs, a veteran with a rating of satisfac- 
tory or better cannot be laid off until all 
nonveterans in comparable jobs con- 
peting with him are dropped. Veterans 
often can appeal dismissals or suspen- 
sions. 


Are there any jobs for veterans only? 
Some classifications of jobs must be 
filled only with persons having veterans 
preference so long as they are available. 
These classifications include custodians, 
guards, janitors, elevator operators and 
messengers. 


Veterans also get another advantage: 
All requirements as to age, weight and 
height are waived if not essential to per- 
formance of duty. Other physical require- 
ments also are waived at times. 


How long has this veterans’ prefer- 
ence been going on? 

Since the Civil War. The first act, to give 

preference in appointment to Govern- 

ment jobs to veterans of the Northern 

Army, was passed in March, 1865. 
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Teenie ine thi cdly rey horses |" 
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stay. It took engineering resources of 


QUAINT THOUGHT? Perhaps. For a 
moment, let’s slip back some forty- 
odd years and see for ourselves. 

Back in that first Twentieth Century 
decade, nearly everything you ate, 
wore or used was hauled by horses. 
There were upwards of 22,000,000 
horses in the United States--some 
400,000 in Manhattan alone. In 
Chicago, 10,000 teams passed a single 
intersection every weekday. Horses 
were big business. One dealer sold more 
than 50,000 draft animals a_ year. 
America had an estimated two billion, 
two hundred million dollars invested 
in horses. 

As the man in the picture would 
testify, it was not always obvious that 
the new-born motor truck was here to 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


the finest—like those of The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company —to give it the 
advantages we take for granted today: 
power, speed, efficiency, dependability. 
Motor trucks now serve all America 

from farm to factory, from crossroads 
village to mighty metropolis. Trucking 
is a fundamental phase of our entire 
economy. Timken-Detroit’s contribu- 
tion to the progress of motor transport 
has constantly grown. This Company’s 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. + OSHKOSH, WIS. + UTICA, 
N.Y. + ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, 0. + NEW CASTLE, PA. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 








endless program of research, develop- 
ment and testing has heavily influenced 
the evolution of today’s great trucks. 
America’s transport vehicles of the 
future, the still better trucks of tomor- 
row, will certainly bear its imprint also. 
* 
Your standard of living depends on 
adequate highways. 


SUPPORT PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS! 
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When you consider how much houses cost these days—and how little ash trays cost 
— it's clear that having plenty of ash trays is a positive economy. Remember, careless 
smoking and handling of matches cause 20% of home fires. Even if no one in the family 


smokes, it's well to keep ash trays handy. You know how careless guests can be. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge to those who wish to cooperate in advancing 


this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


* DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 


























FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Construction activity, a major force in 
the U.S. economy, is headed for an- 
other good year in 1953. 

Contract awards for new construction 
in 37 States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as the top chart shows, have 
climbed sharply over the last year, 
indicating a big volume of work ahead. 

The value of construction work done 
in 1953 is likely to equal the 32-bil- 
lion total of 1952 and may even ex- 
ceed it a bit. Fewer new industrial 
plants will be built, but there will be 
more work on atomic-energy plants, 
highways, sewer and water projects, 
electric-power facilities, military in- 
stallations, commercial establishments. 
Home building will compare favorably 
with this years’. 

Building of homes in October, meas- 
ured by units started, was the most 
active for any October on record, 
except in 1949. The Government 
ended its controls over terms of mort- 
gage credit on October 1. The October 
rate of starts, allowing for seasonal in- 
fluences, rose to 1,156,000 per year, up 
6 per cent from September. 

Optimism about demand for homes in 
the spring of 1953 is evidently felt 
by speculative builders, who normally 
build three fourths of all homes. 
Homes begun in October will be fin- 
ished in time for the spring market. 

Removal of rent controls is one source 
of new demand for homes. Controls 
came off October 1 for over a million 
homes. They are due to expire April 
30, 1953, on the 6 million homes still 
under control. 

Veterans’ demand is picking up again. 

Starts financed by GI home loans 

jumped to 16,200 in October. It 
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FOR VARIATION 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—| 





was the biggest monthly total since 
January, 1951. Some lending insti- 
tutions are more willing now to make 
4 per cent VA loans. Savings are pil- 
ing up. Corporations are selling fewer 
bond issues, and this has cut the sup- 
ply of bonds for investment. 


' Contract Awards 






For New Construction * 


Total \ | 

18 (37 States East /, 
Of the Rocky Mts.) 
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Korean-war veterans, eligible for VA- 
guaranteed home loans, accounted for 
6 per cent of the VA loan applications 
in October. If the supply of mort- 
gage money continues to grow, the 
easy credit terms available to these 
new veterans will help support hous- 
ing demand in future years. About 1 
out of 5 World War II veterans used 
their GI home-loan guarantee _privi- 
lege. Each year in the future, nearly 
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a million men who saw no service in 
World War II will become veterans. 

Government policy toward home build- 
ing—whether to encourage or discour- 
age it—will unfold slowly under the 
new Administration. If the business 
boom goes on and on and there is 
need of a bigger supply of mortgage 
money, higher interest rates could be 
set on VA and FHA loans. In a reces- 
sion, down-payment terms for VA and 
FHA loans could be eased. 

Natural tendency now is for new- 
home demand to slip a little each 
year. Fewer new families are being 
formed. More of the demand is sup- 
plied by people who already have 
homes but want larger or better ones. 

Confidence is strong that U.S. busi- 
ness activity will stay high and that 
prices will be stable. 

The value of the U.S. dollar, meas- 
ured by what it costs in Canadian 
money, jumped 2 cents between No- 
vember 4, the day of the election, and 
November 12. U.S. citizens owning 
Canadian dollars on deposit in Cana- 
dian banks are buying U.S. dollars 
with their Canadian funds. The feel- 
ing is that inflation will be controlled 
in a Republican Administration. 

Commodity prices are steady. The 
BLS wholesale index has fallen less 
than 2 per cent since July. 

Business activity, on the whole, is near 
its peak since World War II. Depart- 
ment-store sales dropped in the week 
of the election, but factory output 
and freight shipments are huge. 

Props to business in 1953 will include 
heavy activity in construction. That is 
helping to dispel fears of a severe 
business recession in 1953. 


(WEEKLY) 
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Each year the Metals Section of the 
National Safety Council gives awards 
to industrial plants with the best 
safety records. In the contest that 
ended on June 30 of this year, this 
company’s plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
for the third time in a row, won first 
place in safety in competition with all 
the largest steel plants of America. 

Eighteen other Bethlehem opera- 
tions — including steel plants, manu- 
facturing plants and fabricating works 
— won safety awards and certificates 
in the same contest. 

Just how safe is a big steel plant 
like the one at Bethlehem? 

The Bethlehem Plant won the top 
award with an accident frequency 


How safe is work ina big 


rate of 0.85. That figures out to one 
accident in 1,180,000 man-hours of 
work. If the span of life were long 
enough, the average man could work 
in a plant with so good a safety record 
for 600 years without losing one day’s 
time through an accident. 

Where is an employee of such a 
plant safer — at work, or off the job? 
During the twelve months of the con- 
test, the 23,000 employees of the Beth- 
lehem Plant had 8.57 times as many 
injuries while off the job as while 
working in the plant. Nearly nine 


BETHLEHEM 





steel plant? 


accidents while at home or driving the 
family car, for each accident while 
at work! 

There is a special reason why we at 
Bethlehem Steel get such satisfaction 
out of this award. 

The steel industry was a pioneer in 
organized accident-prevention work. 
Its safety standards are high. The 
Bethlehem Plant has once more won 
top safety honors in an industry that 
is one of the leaders in what it has 
accomplished to help employees do 
their work the safe way. 
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Trend of American Business 








Washington, D. C. 


Production in the United States is practically at capacity. 
Industrial output, paced by steel, is at a postwar high mark. 

Factory employment increased in October and may rise a bit further. 

Unemployment, at around 1.3 million, is about as low as it can get. 

An outstanding feature of the current boom is that demand is strong for 
nearly everything that industry produces, large or small, hard or soft. There 
are almost no weak spots evident in the economy. 





Another sign of strength is that orders are coming in faster than the 
country's manufacturers can fill them. During September, new orders exceeded 
deliveries by 300 million dollars. The order backlog guarantees a high level 
of factory activity for several months to come. 


Christmas sales this year, aS a result of high activity, are expected to 
hit a record. Personal incomes have never been so high and they are rising. 

People's savings for Christmas spending also are at a record total. 

Christmas clubs operated by mutual savings banks are expected to go above 
187 million dollars. They represent savings of more than 2 million depositors, 
The total is about 6.4 million dollars higher than a year ago. 

About two thirds of this sum usually is spent during the holidays. 











Television manufacturers are unable to keep up with growing demand. 
Output in the last week of October was 195,139 sets. That marks highest 
rate of production since mid-December, 1950, almost two years ago. 
Inventories of sets are reported to be the lowest since November, 1950. 
Major television producers report, further, that they expect demand to 
stay high through the first quarter of 1953 at least. One reason for rising 
television demand is that people are replacing small sets with larger ones. 








Record output of steel is enabling manufacturers to step up schedules. 

Carbon-steel allotments for the first quarter of 1953 are being increased 
by the Government by 1,480,000 tons. There may be further increases. 

Auto companies are promised enough steel to make 730,000 vehicles. They 
can go as high as 1.25 million if they can find the materials. 

Appliance makers and other producers of consumer durable goods are to get 
34 per cent increase in steel, amounting to 80 per cent of July-September. 

Container industry is allowed 95 per cent of July-September allotments. 

The shortage of steel caused by last summer's strike is being filled fast. 

















Retail trade, even before the holiday season, shows signs of strength. 
Department-store sales in October were the highest since February, 195l. 


The figures show a dip in the first two weeks of November, but a year ago sales 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


of liquor were exceptionally high because a tax increase was coming. 
Total retail sales this year are running ahead of last year and the rise 
is expected to continue through most of 1953. 





Profits, however, do not reflect the boom in general business activity. 

Taxes and higher costs are squeezing margins of most corporations. 

After-tax profits for all corporations are estimated by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to be running at 17 billions a year. That compares with an an- 
nual rate of 18.1 billions for the first three months of this year. 

Before-tax profits are down too, from a 42.7-billion rate in the first 
quarter to 40 billions a year in the second and third quarters of this year. 

Government profit estimates conform to findings of the National City Bank 
of New York. This bank reports profits 10 per cent below a year ago, after 
taxes, for 525 companies that publish earnings statements. 

The bank says further that most manufacturing corporations report a higher 
volume of sales this year. Higher sales, however, have not been able to offset 
higher taxes and higher costs. Result: Net profits are down. 














Lower profits, nevertheless, are having no effect on dividends. 

Cash dividends are reported by Commerce Department to be running 3 per 
cent ahead of last year. That's for the first 10 months of 1952. 

Total payments reported to date add up to nearly 6.3 billion dollars. 

Biggest gain in dividend payments was made by the oil industry, which has 
been expanding. Oil-company dividends are up 15 per cent from a year ago. 

Manufacturing firms, as a group, have raised payments by 2 per cent. 

Textile and leather firms, which have been in the dumps until recently, 
dropped dividend payments by 18 per cent below 1951. 

Among nonmanufacturers, utilities and mining companies are paying out 
more in dividends. Trading corporations are paying less. 

















The outlook for rising profits is not too promising. Industry appears 
quite capable of meeting civilian demands. "Buyers' markets" are forecast for 
1953. Prices show little tendency to increase, but costs stay high. 


Commodity prices show some signs of leveling out near recent low points. 

Price drops have been sharp since post-Korean high points for most staple 
commodities. Grains, livestock, rubber, cotton, wool, lead and zinc are lower. 

Supplies of most basic commodities are increasing, which indicates that 
prices may hold in the months ahead at close to recent levels. 








International trade is likely to demand attention in months just ahead. 

U.S. exports are in a declining trend and are expected to drop further. 

American tariffs and quotas are causing resentment abroad. Netherlands and 
some other European countries are restricting purchases of U.S. products in re- 
taliation against U.S. duties and trade controls. Greece and Turkey in Europe, 
and Australia and New Zealand also threaten to cut purchases from U.S. 

Pressure is growing inside U.S. to ease tariffs and other barriers against 
imports from abroad. Some of this pressure comes from business groups. 

Trade policy very likely is to be debated rather fully at the next session 
of Congress. The Trade Agreements Act comes up for extension next year. 
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Lf youre using high-priced 


quenching oils 


YOU'RE PROBABLY 
WASTING MONEY! 


Verified reports from a great many heat- 
treating plants prove conclusively that 
they have saved money by switching 
from an expensive quenching oil to a 
Sun Quenching Oil. In every instance 
these plants have maintained—or sur- 
passed—their standards of quality 


through the use of Sun’s specially 
refined naphthenic quenching oils. 
These are facts—not idle boasts. If 
you would like to see field reports giv- 
ing the details of these plants’ quench- 
ing operations, and the benefits they 
obtain, fill in the coupon below. 


Sun Quenching Oils can handle 
95 percent of all quenching jobs 


1] They cost less. You save on the purchase price. 


2 They have low drag-out. When heated they 
thin out more than paraffinic oils, draining off parts 
more rapidly. You reduce your operating costs. 


3 They keep systems clean. Because of their nat- 
ural detergency, the tank and system stay clean. 
Coolers keep operating at peak efficiency. 


4 They have long life. Sun Quenching Oils do not 
thicken up in service, and under normal operating 
conditions, they need never be replaced. 


5 They assure a uniform rate of cooling. These 
oilshave excellent metal-wetting characteristics. They 
do not lose quenching speed after extended use. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. © SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


Dept. US-11 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Phila. 3, Pa. 


Perhaps I am paying too much for quenching 
oil. [1 I’d like a Sun Representative to show me 
field reports of other companies’ experience with 
Sun Quenching Oils. [] Please send me the 
informative booklet ‘‘“Sun Quenching Oils.” 


Name 


Title 








Company 
Address 








City Zone 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON TAXES 


Action Taken Now Can Mean Dollars in ‘53 


It's time to start minding your 
tax business before year end. The 
right or wrong move now can 
mean money in or out of pocket. 

Idea is to shift your income 
and deductions between this year 
and 1953. 

You can do it legitimately by 
timing your receipts of income, by 
scheduling payment of bills, or 
by both. But you need to plan 
your moves and act quickly. 


Important tax savings now can be 
had by almost any individual who will 
take the time to plan his income and 
outgo during these last few weeks 
of 1952. 

Taxes on incomes of individuals may 
be reduced a bit in 1953. Income itself 
may move up or down next year. Indi- 
viduals, planning to pay their tax bills, 
need to prepare now for these future 
changes. Taxpayers need to look ahead 
te changes in rates, to trends in business 
and to shifts in prices of commodities 
and securities. 

When to take a profit, or a loss, or to 
pay certain bills is a question that can 
have important effects on taxes. The 
right move means money in hand. 

In what follows, the taxpayer can get 
an idea of savings to be had. 

General idea to follow in keeping 
taxes to a minimum is simply this: 

Take all the deductions you can 
arrange by the end of the year, and 
delay receipt of income where you 
can till after year end. This way you 
will be able to take advantage of 
any tax cuts that come in 1953. At 
the same time, you will not have 
hurt yourself in the event that no 
cuts occur. 

Exceptions to this rule, of course, 
must be watched. In deferring taxable 
income until 1953, for example, you may 
push yourself into a higher tax bracket. 
The wise thing to do now is to figure 
out what effect these year-end steps 
can have on your taxes for both years, 
1952 and 1953, and then move. 

More specifically, here is a general 
guide to follow: 

Lower income prospects for 1953 in- 
dicate that you may find it profitable to 
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shift income over into 1953, where it 
will fall into a lower tax bracket. 

Unchanged income prospects, too, 
mean a shift of income into 1953 in 
order to benefit from any tax cuts. 

Higher income prospects mean that 
you may find it wise to shift income back 
into 1952, for a lower tax bracket. 

How to shift income is a problem 
that depends on the taxpayer’s situation. 

On the income side, the idea is sim- 
ply to put off until 1953 the actual 
receipt of various payments. 

Doctors and other professional persons 
can control their receipts of income to a 
considerable degree by mailing out state- 
ments late in the year. 

Salesmen can wait until after year 
end to close sales. Commissions, thus, 
are postponed. 

Builders and others who work on a 
contract basis often can delay completion 
of projects until the year ends. 








Stockholders in closely held corpor. 
tions may be able to defer dividend; 
Farmers’ should be able to dehy 
marketing some of their output. ; 
Individuals in line for prepayments- 
on fees or commissions and the like. 
should try to avoid such advances, 
Persons who deal in various inyes. 
ments can defer gains until 1953, 
Wage and salary earners who hay 
little or no other income are limited jp 
what they can do on this side of the budg. 
et. But they can study deductions. 
On the deduction side, almost ay 
family can reduce its taxable income by 
paying up bills for deductible items. 
Taxes, interest, charitable donations 
can be paid by year end. Medical costs 
count, under certain conditions. 
Farmers can buy supplies for futur 
needs. They are allowed to deduct 
money spent in one year for feed, seed, 
(Continued on page 88) 








Tax Dates to Watch 











per cent). 


November. 





Timetable for the Weeks Ahead 


MANUFACTURERS, retailers, others pay excise taxes for October. 
GAMBLERS, bookmakers pay tax on wagers accepted in October. 


EMPLOYES file new withholding certificate, Form W-4, showing — 
any change in exemptions to be claimed in 1953. 


EMPLOYERS deposit income and Social Security taxes withheld 
in November if more than $100. 


CORPORATIONS pay final installment of 1951 income tax (15 


MANUFACTURERS, retailers, others pay excise taxes for 


GAMBLERS, bookmakers pay tax on wagers accepted in November. 


INDIVIDUALS pay final installment of estimated 1952 tax, or 
file final 1952 return in place of declaration. 


FARMERS may file 1952 declaration and pay estimated tax 
(followed by final return and balance of tax on March 15). | 





© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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More jets sooner... 


Ver eceme 





Docmemnaeiors: —— ‘ 


BECAUSE WE FORGED A 64th INTO 3-THOUSANDTHS 


In making forgings, a shop is doing mighty well when it can turn out 
forgings within Math of an inch of the right dimension . . . our Jet 
Division is forging buckets for jet-engine turbines to a tolerance of 
0.003", day and night, to get more jet engines built in less time. 


These Thompson ultra-high precision forgings require only a 
finish-polish to make the airfoil section ready to go to 

work turning hot gases into power. There’s no time-consuming 
machining of the complex surfaces on elaborate machines. 


Precision forging is but one of the ways Thompson produces 
blades and buckets. To meet individual customer requirements, 
we can cast, machine, or use powder-metallurgy processes to turn 
out parts for all types of jet engines. We also have a large share 
in manufacturing parts and complete assemblies for jet engines. 


The military air services have learned that “you can count on 
Thompson” . . . it’s leadership that you can always count on in 
devising better ways to make many types of high-precision 
parts economically. 


JET DIVISION 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


Euclid, Ohio; Harrisburg and Danville, Penna. 





Heat-Resisting Turbine Buckets made by 


YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP the Thompson Precision Forging Method 











How much money 
would the death 
of a key man 





cost you? 

















The death of which man, or men, 
would mean the greatest loss to my 
business? 
Your best salesman? Your key 
technician? Your understudy? 
Yourself? Who else? 


How can I estimate the cost of losing 
one or another such man? 
Cost of replacement? Lost time? 
Credit shrinkage? Goodwill of 
key clients? Loss of know-how? 
Personnel disturbances? 


Would cash help—in such a loss? 
Yes. Cash can buy brains and 
skills—pay dividends, reassure 
creditors, buy stock, pay taxes, 
pay widows of keymen. 


How costly is keyman insurance if 
there is no claim? 
The cost is small—only a ledger 
difference between premium and 
cash value. And the latter is a 
valuable surplus item 


What can the cash values do for us? 
Provide retirement income 
through annuity options. Pro- 
vide emergency reserves—and 
quick loans without publicity. 

Have | given enough thought to this 

problem ? 

The Northwestern Mutual will be 
happy to place at your disposal 
the answers to your questions on 
““key man insurance’”’ and related 
subjects. Simply mail the coupon. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











ee 
7 

; The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. : 
: Milwaukee, Wisconsin : 
' 

; Yes, | would like to know more about § 
t “key man insurance.” : 
' i 
' ' 
& NAME i 
' ‘ 
: ADDRESS ' 
| 

. city STATE ' 
t 

be ~ 
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... Take standard deduction 
one year, itemize in next 


fertilizer, tractor fuel, small tools and 
similar items, even though these are not 
used until later. 

Businessmen can pay rent and take 
bad-debt deductions in 1952. Money can 
be spent on necessary repairs and serv- 
ices that are deductible. 

Some taxpayers will find it wise to 
make prepayments of various kinds—on 
rent or interest, for example. 

Losses on investments can perhaps 
be taken before 1952 ends. 

Most of these steps, of course, can be 
reversed by taxpayers who need to re- 
duce taxable income in 1953. 

Small taxpayers will find one de- 
vice that is almost exclusively for their 
use. They often are unable to find de- 
ductions totaling more than the stand- 
ard 10 per cent that they can get with- 
out itemizing. What they can do is defer 
payment on deductible items until year 
end, take the standard deduction this 
year, then use deferred payments to 
swell their itemized deductions in 1953. 

A closer look shows how these meth- 
ods can be applied. 

Medical expenses are deductible to 
the extent that they exceed 5 per cent of 
your income, up to certain specific maxi- 
mums. If husband or wife is age 65 or 
over, all such expenses up to the maxi- 
mums are deductible. 

The rule here, of course, is to pay all 
medical bills before year end if your 
goal is to minimize this year’s taxable 
earnings. If either husband or wife is to 
reach age 65 in 1953, the reverse steps 
may save more money. 

Deductible medical expenses include 
payments for hearing aids, eyeglasses, 
dental bills, drugs and medicines, acci- 
dent and_ health-insurance premiums, 
as well as payments to physicians and 
hospitals. Such “drugs” as toothpaste are 
eligible. Travel expenses for health, 
even for a nurse, can be deducted under 
certain circumstances. 

Contributions to charitable organiza- 
tions are allowed as deductions in the 
year paid.-not in the year pledged. You 
now can deduct these up to 20 per 
cent of your income. 

At $20,000 income means you can 
deduct $4,000 in contributions. If you 
donate, say, $2,000 a year to a church, 
it might be wise to make your 1953 
donation late in 1952. Payment by check 
late in the year is deductible in the year, 
even if it is not cashed until 1953 

Earnings of dependents should be 
checked before year end. Taxpayers 
need to see that dependents quit work 
before earning as much as $600 each, 

(Continued on page 89) 





Todays big swi 
hioand ate 


PREFABRICATION 








MORE HOUSE 


for your money ! 


More house and better living for the 
building dollar is responsible for Pre- 
fabrication’s spectacular gains. The 
swing to this modern type of home con- 
struction is stronger than ever as more 
and more builders, lenders, realtors and 
home buyers discover Prefabrication’s 
great advantages. 


Write for FREE booklet, 
“Build Better, Build 
Sooner.” 


PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


909 20th St. N.W. ¢ Washington 6, D.C. 


member 









TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members tu principal cities 


Dept. U-22 © 23 E. Jackson Blvd. © Chicago 4 


NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan releases capital, eliminates 
buying gives known-in-advance 
needs—o! leon, 


and maintenance worries, 
costs and a fleet i 
_ aways ements 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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. . » What you can do 
about gains and losses 


in order to keep dependency credits. 
Dependents then can file returns and 
caim refund of taxes withheld. 

Families selling homes at a profit 
within the last 12 months or so should 
check their position, too. Such profits are 
taxable unless the family buys an equally 
expensive new home and moves in within 

a year after selling its former home. If a 
new house is being built as a replace- 
ment, construction must start within a 
year and the family must move in with- 
in 18 months of the earlier sale. 

Servicemen, of course, get special 
treatment in regard to many of these 
classes of income and outgo. 

Capital gains and losses offer impor- 
tant opportunities for tax savings, since 





TAX FIGURING . 


. should start now 


they get special tax treatment and often 
can be timed handily. Here is how to 
check your position: 

Figure your net gain or loss on long- 
term transactions—that is, on sales of 
assets held more than six months. 

Then figure your net gain or loss on all 
short-term transactions. 

If you have a net loss on either, you 
can use it to offset any gain on the other. 

If the final result includes any net 
short-term gain, it will be taxed as ordi- 
nary income to you. 

If the final result includes any net long- 
term gain, only half of it will be taxed, 
and at a rate that cannot exceed 26 per 
cent of the total of such net long-term 
gain. That ceiling will save you money 
if your taxable income exceeds $14,000 

(Continued on page 91) 
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WHERE WALKING IS BIG BUSINESS 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


More nationally advertised shoe brands come from 
St. Louis than from any other city. Some 19% of 
the nation’s shoes are made by St. Louis firms. Sales 
are $425 million annually—and growing....The 
“long haul” is shorter from St. Louis and transporta- 
tion to all of the nation’s markets is unsurpassed. 
These are among the reasons why the city is “first 
in shoes.” ... St. Louis, nearest major city to the 
U. S. center of population, is at the center of activity 
in business! 


with a Great Bank to — You! 


Your association with First 
National Bank in St. Louis not 
only speeds your business trans- 
actions ... it identifies you, as well. 
And with information provided 


by First National—the directors THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


of which hold key positions in jay ST. — 


St. Louis business—you’ll find it’s 
easier to plan ahead. First 
National is at the center of activity 
in St. Louis! 


if! it "y rW 


} 
Mi tl Ih 1 
wnt thaw 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address a ] 
the Industrial Service Department. AM Hh 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. Lou IS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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““Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?”’ 


**More than 750 companies are now using Chase 
as their stock Transfer Agent or Registrar.” 


vow can ‘you think of business on 
a trip like this?” 

“Sorry, Ed. Can’t get the office off 
my mind. You know, we put our 
stock on the market last year after 
30 years of private ownership. Now 
it seems I spend half my time writing 
letters to stockholders. Never real- 
ized what a nuisance stock transfers 
could be.” 


“Believe me, Bill, I’ve got the answer 
to that one—take your troubles to an ex- 
pert. Chase National Bank has handled 
our stock transfer job for a long time 
now, and we've never had a worry.” 

“Doesn’t it take longer to have an 
agent do the job?” 

“Why, Bill, it takes Chase far less 
time to handle our transfers than it used 
to take us. Chase is within a couple of 


blocks of both the big Board and the 
Curb. Chase is geared for the job on a 
big scale. Most of our transfers get through 
in 24 hours.” 

“How much does this cost, Ed?” 

“Surprisingly little! As a matter of 
fact, we actually saved money when we 
stopped trying to do the job ourselves.” 

“That sounds good, Ed. I think 
I'll look into it.” 

“Tf you do, I’ll bet you'll find, just as 
we did, that it pays to do business with 
Chase.” 














The following day I did talk to Chase 


“T explained my problem to an officer 
of Chase’s Stock Transfer Depart- 


ment. After he outlined Chase’s serv- 








ice to me, I wondered how we had 
ever thought we could do the job 
within our own company. 

“In addition to maintaining de- 
tailed records of stock ownership, 
Chase will handle dividend payments 
and take over the responsibility of 
preparing Federal and State returns. 
.The people at Chase will also take 
over the mailing of reports, state- 
ments, notices, proxies and other 
communications to stockholders. 

“When you consider the fact that 
a corporation is liable for any mis- 
take made in the transfer of its stock, 
you can appreciate the value of hav- 
ing experts on the job for you. 

“And, working with the people at 
Chase, we’ve been impressed by their 
understanding of our articular 
banking needs—by their knowledge, 
not only of business conditions in 
general, but of current conditions in 
our own industry, also by their many 
important contacts in our field. 

“And most important, our stock- 
holders are now assured fast and 
efficient service. 

“To sum it up, we have learned just 
how much ‘Jt pays to do business with 


Chase.’ ” 





Write for booklet on stock transfer and reg- 
istrar services. Address: Stock Transfer 
Department, 11 Broad Street, New York 15. 


It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. ] 


NOVEMBER 21, 1952 
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. . . Companies can cut 
excess-profits liability 


as a single person, $28,000 as a married 
person, or $22,000 as head of a house- 
hold. 

If, after offsetting all gain, you end 
up with a net loss—whether _ short- 
term or long-term—the loss can be used 
to offset your ordinary income up to 
$1,000 in the year. Any loss still left 
over can be carried forward over five 
succeeding vears as a deduction against 
future net capital gains and up to $1,000 
of ordinary income in each year. 

Some details here are important to 
note. Your net over-all losses on capital 
transactions—even if they are long-term 
losses—now are 100 per cent deductible 
against ordinary income up to $1,000 in 
a year. Before 1952, only half of such 
long-term lossés were usable. Also, losses 
carried forward are treated as short-term 
losses, even if they result from long-term 
deals. 

Rule to follow on all this, of course, is 
to take net long-term gains, rather than 
short-term gains, since only half of your 
net profit from long-term deals is taxed. 
Also, when you can, take enough losses 
before year end to offset gains already 
realized plus $1,000 of other income. If, 
for example, your profits in stocks so far 
in 1952 total $1,000, a $2,000 loss now 
will offset this gain and $1,000 in income. 
You cannot restore your market position 
by buying these same shares within 30 
days, but you can buy shares of another 
company in the same field immediately. 

If 1952 losses already exceed gains, 
you may want to establish more gains 
before year end. Other devices also are 
available for shifting profits into 1953, 
such as “short sales.” 

Corporations, needing to shift in- 
come into 1953 or back into 1952, can 
use many of these same methods. Deduc- 
tions can be shifted in the same way. 

Small corporations with earnings 
around $25,000 should smooth out tax- 
able income so as to avoid the 22 per 
cent surtax on earnings over $25,000. 
Larger companies, in the excess-profits 
bracket, need to take note of the end of 
that tax. As the law stands, excess profits 
in 1953 will be taxed at 15 per cent, 
against 30 per cent in 1952. Savings will 
equal 15 per cent of shifted income. 

Year-end steps to be taken by corpora- 
tions often depend on whether the com- 
pany is on a cash or accrual basis. Yet 
over-all rules remain the same. 

Careful attention by each taxpayer 
to his own situation is required to make 
the most of these tax-saving steps. Yet 
almost any taxpayer is likely to find 
some savings if he takes the time to plan. 
And the time is now. 








Cy RUST 7 


ONCE AND FOR ALL 


IRON and STEEL PRODUCTS 


with genuine 


GALVANIZING 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 
SL“ Write for HOT TIPS Booklet. 
AMERICAN HOT DIP 


GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 


906 First Nat. Bank Sldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa 





COMMON WEALTN 
IMVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and 
terms of offering may be obtained 
from Investment Dealers or 2553 Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. 


Gentlemen: 
Am interested in receiving information 
on Commonwealth Investment Company. 


Will you please send me a copy of 
the Prospectus. 


Name 





Street 





City 





State__ 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


NEW ISSUE 


$20,000,000 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation 


3.65% Subordinated Debentures 


Dated July 1, 1952 Due July 1, 1977 
CONVERTIBLE ON OR PRIOR TO DECEMBER 31, 1967 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement 
is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as may 
legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


White, Weld & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody &Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner& Beane Smith, Barney &Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


November 13, 1952, 























Write for free information! 
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TIME-SAVER 
FOR EXECUTIVES 
IN WASHINGTON 


These days, most business executives 
in Washington find that time is of 
the essence. That's why so many of 


Branches and dealers in all principal U. S. cities 


DIEBOLD, inc., Dept. U-20, Canton 2, Ohio 


FREE LIST 


minutes from most Government of- 1, PAI D ON 
fices. Just a few blocks from the -_ INSURED 
White House, it is in the heart of 2 ) 


the financial district and within easy SAVI NGS Vea?) U N TS 


walking distance of shops and 
theatres. Make your reservations 








today. by Insured Savings and Loan Associations. 
k kl Each account 100% INSURED UP TO $10,000 

Frank E. Weakly by a Permanent Agency of United States 

THE President Government. IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT and 


FUTURE COMMITMENTS now being accepted 


for ALL TYPES of Personal Savings, Corpora- 
tions, Trust and Pension Funds. Our list pre- 
ferred and adopted by Profesional Men and 


Women, Administrators, Trustees, Federal and 
State Credit Unions, Churches and Charitable 
SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. Organizations, ete. Our Services are FREE! 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. Ask for Confidential Report 2275 
INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 


Dept. A-76, 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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YOU CAN perhaps get more carbon 

steel in the first quarter of 1953 
than previously expected. The Defense 
Production Administration approves 
supplemental allotment of 1,480,000 tons 
of carbon steel, in specified forms and 
shapes, for the first quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, 

sometimes exceed inventory limits 
for individual items for controlled ma- 
terials. The National Production Av- 
thority simplifies its rules on inventory 
record keeping under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. It allows manufacturers 
to exceed limits for individual items, 
provided they maintain the restriction so 
far as the total amount of metal in each 
class is concerned. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an automobile deal- 

er, take an income tax deduction for 
depreciation on your “company” cars, 
This ruling is handed down by the U.S. 
Tax Court. The Court also says that a 
dealer may treat as capital gains his 
profits from the sale of such cars, which 
were not originally acquired for sale to 
customers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information from the 

Government on how small manv- 
facturers may participate in defense 
orders. The Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration issues a pamphlet entitled 
“Subcontracting for Small Plants.” Free 
copies may be obtained from field offices 
of the agency. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings 

on items that are sold in a restau- 
rant that you operate exclusively for your 
employes. The Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion decontrols such dining rooms, cafe- 
terias and snack bars so long as they are 
not open to the public. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in operating a repair 

shop for auto or farm equipment, 
usually raise your price ceilings to reflect 
higher labor costs. Such adjustments are 
authorized by OPS for dealers in equip- 
ment and parts who are primarily oper- 
ators of repair’ shops. Applications for 
adjustments should be filed with OPS 
district offices. 

7 ~ *~ 

YOU CAN express your views to the 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
on a proposal to exempt from registration 
certain securities issued under restricted 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


sock-option plans for a company’s em- 
ployes. SEC will consider written opin- 
ins on the proposed regulation received 
by December 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably look for heavy 

construction machinery to be more 
available in 1953, NPA officials indicate 
that the supply of this machinery will 
improve during the first half of 1953. 
By midyear, NPA expects that produc- 
tion and demand will be in better bal- 
ance than since 1950. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an 

employe for taking part in a strike 
for higher wages that you think might 
violate the Government's wage-stabiliza- 
tion rules. The National Labor Relations 


their rights in striking to force an 
employer to negotiate wage increases 
that the Wage-Stabilization Board was 
to be asked to approve. It was pointed 
out that the higher wages were not to 
be paid until WSB approved. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to include the 

federal excise tax when figuring, 
for the purpose of gift tax, the value of 
jewelry that you give away. A circuit 
court of appeals rules that the excise 
tax must be considered part of the cost 
of jewelry when figuring its gift-tax 
value. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be sure that addi- 

tional controls will not be placed on 
production and deliveries of aviation 
gasoline. An official of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense says more 
controls over this fuel may be necessary 
soon, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 
required to promote a_ returning 
serviceman to a better job on the basis 
of seniority alone. A federal district 
court holds that the seniority protection 
of the Selective Service Act cannot be 
used by a returning veteran to claim a 
better job than he had before going into 
service, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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INTERVIEW WITH FRANK ROUNDS, JR. continued trom poge 19) 





thing else in Russia, it is awfully hard and often mis- 
leading to generalize. 

Q Is there ever any anti anti-American manifesta- 
tion in the audience? 

A No, but let me tell you about one conversation I 
had. I went to “Madame Butterfly” just to hear the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” and see what it would sound 
like in Moscow. I had with me a copy of Puccini’s 
biography, with a long libretto and part of the score 
in the back. 

Q They sang this in Russian? 

A Yes. The libretto I had was a beautifully bound 
American edition, full of illustrations of Puccini— 
what you would call a de luxe edition. Well, sitting 
next to me was a young fellow, I would. guess, in his 
middle 20s, and we got into a conversation at once— 
as you do, because their curiosity about you is tre- 
mendous. 

Q They knew that you were an American? 

A They know, first of all, that you are a foreigner. 
They can tell that at once. 

Q By your action? 

A No, by your appearance. Even if you wear what 
we would call “old clothes”’—incidentally, all my 
friends and I never disguised ourselves; we would just 
wear our normal clothes—even if you wore an old suit, 
they knew it at once. They can tell primarily by your 
shoes. That’s the sure test. If you walk down a Mos- 
cow street, it is just fantastic the way you see the 
people coming toward you drop their eyes auto- 
matically to your shoes. 

Q Is that because they didn’t have good shoes? 
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A No. There is a difference, and they can spot it 
immediately. I couldn’t. Their shoes looked all right 
to me, but they knew. They would first see your suit, 
I guess, and then, to check, their eyes would go right 
down to your shoes. I have tested this reaction many 
times. Well, they would know you are a foreigner, but 
they would assume next—and I am saying this on 
the basis of most of my conversations throughout my 
year and a half there—they would say: “Are you a 
Bulgarian, a Czech, a Pole, an East German?”—in 
other words, from an East European satellite country, 

Naturally that would be their guess about a for- 
eigner there, and they would jump to that conclu- 
sion. I would then say: “No, I am an American.” 
Then usually there would be a moment’s silence 
after that—while they pulled themselves together, 
I suppose. 


What a Smile Will Do 

Then the next question would be: “Are you a mem- 
ber of a peace delegation, or labor delegation, or 
youth delegation?” Then I made it a point every- 
where in the Soviet Union, in Moscow or traveling, to 
identify myself at once. That was important for sev- 
eral reasons. So I would say: “No, I’m a member of 
the American Embassy here in Moscow.” And that 
almost invariably was followed by a very long silence. 
Then, if you could smile, it is unbelievable what a 
smile would do. 

In other words, if you didn’t act like an ogre, or a 
sinister person such as they have been seeing in the 
cartoons, or if your Russian was good enough to make 
a slight joke about yourself and kid with them a 
bit, you would find that, if the circumstances were 
right, if you were in a restaurant or on a train, they 
would then talk all night long. You could hardly 
stop them. 

Anyway, to get back to ‘Madame Butterfly,” that is 
what more or less happened with this young fellow, and 
I found out that he was a student at the University in 
Leningrad. I had never had a good talk with a student 
before this, and presumably a university student of 
that age would be the most loyal person to the regime 
and would know nothing else, the most heavily in- 
doctrinated and, of course, the hardest one to reach. 

“What is jazz?” he asked. “Tell me about Gersh- 
win.” 

And he went on and on with questions about jazz. 
Incidentally, they are trying to stamp out jazz in the 
Soviet Union. There is a very corny form of jazz in all 
the little dance bands, but they are trying to stamp 
that out. 

Q Why? 

A It is supposed to be decadent, commercial and 
Western. He knew a lot about it, but unfortunately I 
don’t like jazz and know very little about it, and so I 
couldn’t answer his questions intelligently. He knew 
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a lot about music in general, however, and we got 
talking about serious music and what music was like 
in America. We talked through two intermissions, and 
then at the end when it was all over, I gave him this 
book as a present, saying: “Here is a souvenir from 
an American warmonger.” He just hit the ceiling. 
I have never seen anybody so mad. 

He said: ““How dare you say that! How dare you in- 
sult the Russian people like that! You don’t believe 
that we really think you are warmongers, do you? 
How can you possibly say that?” He was so insulted 
and chagrined because I had made this remark and so 
touched by the book and embarrassed by the fact that 
he had nothing to give me, that he pulled out his pro- 
gram and autographed it for me and said: “This is all 
I can give you.” 

And, incidentally, he was not a “plant,” which is 
another problem we have there in meeting Russians. 
I had bought my ticket at the last moment, and he 
was already seated when I went in, so I could feel sure 
that our conversation was a valid one and I was not 
getting myself into trouble. 

The “plant” problem is a very easy thing to beat, 
because you can set up a situation yourself. For ex- 
ample, on most nights after the theater I had a mid- 
night supper. Usually I would be with some other 
member of the foreign community—and we would 
walk down the street not knowing where we were go- 
ing and then suddenly dart into a restaurant without 
a previous plan. 

Now, in Russia, where everything is so crowded, 
they fill up tables and don’t waste empty seats because 
a table is partly filled (as we do in the West). So, sup- 
pose there is a table of four and two Russians are al- 
ready there. There are two of you looking for a table, 
and so you sit down with the two Russians. Now, those 
Russians were there before you were, so you are very 
positive that these two are not “plants,” and that 
whatever they say to you will be genuine. If, on the 
other hand, there is an empty seat at your table, and 
a Russian two minutes later comes in and sits down 
beside you and starts to listen attentively, as they al- 
ways do, you can be equally positive that he is the 
person who has been following you that evening, and 
is a “plant.” 


American Flag in Moscow— 

Q By the way, how did the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ sound to you? 

A Very good! But I’m not sure that the audience 
recognized it as such. : 

Q They simply recognized it as part of an anti- 
American opera? 

A Yes. They are conscious of the American flag, of 
course, flying from the Embassy during the day, right 
smack across the street from the Kremlin wall—and 
I’m sure that is one of the main reasons they are mov- 
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ing the American Embassy because it just galls them 
to see the American flag flying big and bright in the 
breeze right across the street from the Kremlin. 

Q Well, that is natural, isn’t it? Would we perhaps 
feel the same way if the hammer and sickle were fly- 
ing right across the street from the White House? 
What about this business of being followed? Do they 
trail you all around Moscow? 

A I figure that in Moscow I was followed about 50 
per cent of the time. Outside of Moscow, on my trips, 
I was followed almost all the time. However, in the 
house where I lived with three other Americans (every 
foreign establishment in Moscow has from two to four 
militiamen guarding it, usually two at the front door, 
and one or two somewhere at the back), there were 
three militiamen or plainsclothesmen—one was added 
when I moved in. 

Well, there was a.call box right outside my bed- 
room window, and here you can see the terrifying 
part of their efficiency in this guarding system. Even 
on nights when I thought that I had not been fol- 
lowed, within 30 seconds after my arrival home, that 
telephone rang for the militiaman outside, and almost 
every time that I left the house he would telephone 
to somebody. 

I could understand the call by our militiaman, but 
what bothered me was this: when I came home 
and felt I hadn’t been followed, I would just have 
time to walk in the front door and go down the hall 
to my bedroom before the telephone would ring. 
That, of course, begins to get under your skin after 
a while. 


How to Talk With Russians 


Q You never knew whether somebody was actually 
calling up to report your activities, did you? 

A You assumed that somebody was calling to check 
up: “Did he get there?” 

Q Do you suppose that the purpose in following 
you was to find out if there were any Russians who 
might be disloyal in talking with you? 

A That was certainly part of it. Their suspicions 
are beyond belief. It is even greater than the suspicion 
that seems to be arising in this country. The authori- 
ties just seem to be scared of everything. But I did 
talk with Russians on hundreds of occasions. It is not 
true, the impression we have in America, that in Rus- 
sia we can’t talk with Russians, because we do. 

Q But the general impression is that the Russians 
can’t talk with you, or are afraid to talk with you— 

A Well, put it that way if you like, but that is still 
wrong. They do talk to Americans. But the point to 
make is that it is only once. You can’t follow through 
with any kind of friendship. You never see that per- 
son again. It has to be casual, accidental, for their 
sake. There have been experiences on their part of at- 
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tempts to follow through, and there you don’t know 
whether it is a “plant” or ignorance. In lots of cases, 
it was clearly ignorance. And that is another surpris- 
ing thing. I would say that the average Russian doesn’t 
realize the danger he faces in talking with us. 

Q Would they invite you to their homes? 

A Yes, occasionally, and I think I was the only 
American in recent years to be in a Russian’s home. I 
went to this particular house in Moscow twice. 

The first time we told our host we were being fol- 
lowed, and he said: “Poof, think nothing of it!” Well, 
finally, he was so insistent that I said that I would at 
least go in and look at his house. So we went in. It was 
a two-room house, one room a big bedroom-living- 
dining room and the other the kitchen with the big 
stove that the Russians sleep on. It was a very neat 
house, packed with furniture— 

Q What is this stove they sleep on? 

A They sleep over the stove to keep warm. His 
wife and two daughters and two older people and two 
younger people were there. I didn’t quite get the re- 
lationship. 

Q They were all living there in those two rooms? 

A Yes, in one and a half rooms really. Housing, 
you see, is one of the very worst problems they 
have in Russia. But it was extremely neat, and yet 
his wife was so apologetic because she had had no 
warning. It was one of the neatest houses I have 
ever been in. 

I think our host had a chip on his shoulder. One of 
his remarks on our first visit was: “We’re foreigners, 
too, you know.” He was a Ukrainian Jew, and not a 
Great Russian. He was belligerent in his whole atti- 
tude. 

Q What are Soviet short-wave radio sets like? 

A The Russians have three types of short-wave sets, 
and the Voice of America comes through very clearly 
—outside of Moscow. Proof of this is in the fact, also, 
that the VOA is discussed in the Russian press con- 
siderably. I don’t think they’d bother with it unless it 
was a recognized problem to them. 

Q Are there very many sets? 

A That’s the catch, and the catch of the whole 
Voice of America program—it is so easy for them to 
cut off the source by taking short-wave sets off the 
market. 


Radio Programs in Capital 

Q Can the average radio which the ordinary Rus- 
sian has pick up the Voice of America? 

A No. 

Q How many short-wave sets would you guess there 
are in Russia? , 

A There are no reliable statistics. We do know, 
however, that in 1947 there were approximately 1.3 
million regular radio sets. The Fourth Five Year Plan 
called for 3 million more—but the annual quotas have 
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not been met. As far as I know, there are no figures at 
all on how many of these regular radio sets have 
short-wave equipment. 

Q But not many of them pick up VOA? 

A Well, I think there are quite a few. 

Q Can any short-wave set pick up VOA? 

A I believe so. Certainly all the big sets. 

Q Are there Russian programs, then, that they can 
pick up on these short-wave sets? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q What did you think of the VOA programs? 

A I thought they were very good. Of course, you 
can criticize VOA output here and there, but every 
“expert” has his own individual idea of what is good 
and bad on this touchy subject. I think on the whole 
that they are doing a fine job. 

Q Could they do a better job? 

A Yes. I think they are willing to admit that and 
are open to suggestions. 

Q Did you ever meet any Russians casually who 
discussed the Voice of America with you? 

A Yes. 


Restrictions on Diplomats 

Q What about life inside the diplomatic colony? 
Do they mingle very much with the Russians? 

A No, hardly at all, and the higher the person, the 
less he mingles. And that is what Ambassador Ken- 
nan felt so keenly. You see, when he was there six 
years ago, he could get around as I could—and 
even better, in those days. But as Ambassador he 
had four Russian plainclothesmen with him every 
minute. This is just for the Ambassador. The Brit- 
ish Ambassador also has four plainclothesmen with 
him all the time. 

Q Is this even in the privacy of their own homes? 

A No. The plainclothesmen will stay parked in a 
car outside of Spaso House (the American Ambas- 
sador’s palatial residence), right at the gate, or parked 
in a car outside the American Embassy when the Am- 
bassador is in one of the two places. 

Q Do they identify themselves to him? 

A Oh, yes. They meet when he first arrives. 

Q They aren't present for all his conversations, 
are they? 

A They are not inside the property. They are on 
hand for everything else, however. For example, I had 
dinner one night with the Kirks and we decided at 
the last minute to go to the theater. (The Ambassador 
did have some privilege in getting tickets.) Well, 
the four plainclothesmen outside had no warning 
that they were going to the theater. They simply 
hopped in their car and followed us and sat down 
behind us. So the four unfortunate Russians who hap- 
pen to be sitting behind the Ambassador’s party 
at the theater are just kicked out by the plainclothes- 
men. One night- we went dancing at a very fancy 
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restaurant and the Ambassador danced for the first 
time in public. 

Well, that presented quite a problem to the four 
plainclothesmen who were, of course, sitting at the 
very next table. I’ll never forget the sight. All I could 
think of was a prize-fight ring because the four of 
them stood just like posts at the four corners of the 
small dance floor while the Ambassador twirled 
around in the middle. On another occasion Ambas- 
sador Kirk made a trip to Lake Baikal in Siberia. Be- 
ing an Admiral, you know, he thought he would like 
to go rowing. So, when he got a dory, that presented 
a real problem for the plainclothesmen who had to 
rush around to try to get another rowboat, and they 
couldn’t row anyway. 

Q You say that they weren't present inside the 
Embassy. Don’t you suspect that the Embassy was 
wired with listening apparatus? 

A Yes. There was always that possibility. 

Q Then, how could you be sure that what you were 
saying inside the Embassy wasn’t being relayed? 

A You couldn't. 

Q What was done about that? 

A This is what I did. When I had anything of par- 
ticular importance to say to the Ambassador, we went 
out and walked in the garden outdoors. I don’t think 
they could have picked that conversation up, unless 
they had ‘“‘mikes” planted in the flower beds, and Mrs. 
Kirk took care of the garden herself. 

Q You never found any gadgets behind a picture 
or someplace like that? 

A I am not in a position to say. We played it safe 
and went on the assumption always—particularly, 
and naturally, on telephone calls—that the place was 
“wired.” 

Q What about the Embassy servants? Were they 
all Russians? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you suppose that these servants were part of 
the Soviet secret service? 

A That is always a good assumption. 

Q Were they hired through a bureau— 

A Yes. Every Russian was hired through a Soviet 
agency—Burobin it was called. 

Q The Ambassador has no choice? 

A That’s right. You apply to this bureau that 
handles affairs for all foreigners, and they send some- 
one. You could always fire the employe—but it was 
almost impossible to get replacements. 


Social Life—Confined 
Q What about the social life of the diplomatic 
colony? Is it confined entirely to each other, or can 
they go out with Russian women? 
A No, it is entirely confined. 
Q It doesn’t seem like a very exciting city, does it? 
A I found it very exciting. And, along that line, 
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there is one point I want to make: I think it is impor- 
tant to keep the Embassy there because Americans, if 
they want to, can do something different every day— 
something constructive and informative. I made a list 
—lI tried to be very systematic about it. Here are some 
of the things one can do: 

I went to the horse races; I went to a people’s court; 
I went to tennis matches and chess championships; I 
went to football games; I went rowing in Gorky Park; 
I went skating there in the winter. I visited the zoo, 
and the planetarium. I attended a style show—and a 
public funeral. I visited most of Moscow’s museums— 
and they total nearly 100. I went swimming in the 
Moscow River. 

One night I took an excursion boat along the same 
river, and one week end I made an overnight trip on a 
river boat that steams along the canal connecting Mos- 
cow with the Volga. I ate at scores of Moscow res- 
taurants, and danced to their orchestras. I attended 
Greek Orthodox services in Moscow churches—about 
30 out of a pre-Revolution total of 450 are now open 
and operating. 

Lectures, Exhibits, Farms 

And one week end I stayed overnight in a monastery 
outside Moscow. I attended educational lectures open 
to the public—and once, by accident, I was present 
at the session of a party agitator. I saw numerous ex- 
hibits—industrial and cultural. I got up early in the 
morning to go to the collective-farm markets, and I 
stayed up late at night to watch last-minute shopping 
in scores of Moscow stores. The city has about 60 
movie houses—and I must have gone to half of 
these (including the theater with three-dimensional 
movies). 

I do not give this long list in any boasting sense but 
merely to indicate the possibilities if your energy holds 
out. And, further, I do not cite the list to prove that 
there are no restrictions, that foreigners have com- 
plete freedom of movement—just the opposite is the 
case; but it does show that Stalin can’t say “No” to 
everything, and that you can always keep one step 
ahead of him. 

One Sunday I did the whole subway system. It took 
about six hours. I rode the whole route and got out at 
all 35 stations along the way, went up and came down 
again, and saw the entire Metro that way. 

The “Tarzan” movies were most popular when I 
was there. These are the old Johnny Weissmuller films. 
The Russian people queue up for hours waiting to get 
in. These were captured by the Russians from the 
Germans, who previously had captured them from us 
during the war. The sound track is in German, which 
makes it a very puzzling experience for the Russian 
audience. 

Q Don’t these films wear out? 
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A They remake them. They are distributed all over. 
I saw “Tarzan” in at least three cities I visited. 

I was the only American, as far as I know, who ap- 
plied for a library card in the Lenin Library, and got 
it. I did quite a bit of studying there. This work was 
for my Ph.D. at Harvard—not too satisfactory, of 
course, because you never know, even though you do 
have access to a small card catalogue, what that really 
represented with respect to all the books actually in 
the library. That was an interesting experience in it- 
self—just being there with the people who were study- 
ing because, I must say again, they are all so serious 
and thirsty for knowledge and culture. For example, 
the library is open from 9 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. every day 
of the week (including Sundays), and there are queues 
waiting, sometimes for hours, merely to get into the 
library. Surely that is a record for any library in the 
world. 

Q Is this just when it opens, or is this throughout 
the day? 

A All during the day. 

Q Those are people with cards? 

A Yes. There is just not enough space for them all. 

Q Is that the only public library in Moscow? F 

A No, there are several, and I went into some of 
the smaller ones. 

.Q Can you take books out? 

A No, not out of any library. 

It is an experience, too, just going through the tomb 
to look at Lenin. I stood in line with all the people. 
I did it three times. 

Q He is in a glass coffin, isn’t he? 

A Yes. I saw him three times at very close range, 
and Stalin three times—at very close range. 

Q Do the people in these queues say anything while 
waiting to get in to see Lenin? 

A No, they are very quiet, subdued and respectful. 
It is a fantastic picture. Every week I was in Moscow, 
the line waiting to see Lenin was at least half a mile 
long—sometimes longer. In the fiercest snowstorm, 
in the coldest weather, they were there. 


Reverence for Lenin 

Q Well, isn’t it a rather extraordinary thing 
anyway, to see somebody who has died years ago. 
We'd have the same thing here if we had Lincoln 
lying in a glass coffin so we could still see him, 
wouldn't we? 

A I don’t know—certainly not in a snowstorm, in 
subzero weather. It is a very moving experience, and 
I don’t think you can laugh it off. There is a 
theory that the factories are organized under such 
slogans as “This is your turn to go,” that this school 
goes this day and this organization goes the next 
day, and so on. 

Q Do you think that is the reason? 

A My hunch would be that that is partly true—I 
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think there were organized groups there—but the line 
was so long and the people were so interested and 
reverent that I think it is quite legitimate. 

To go back to what I said about how quiet these 
crowds were, I would like to say that the moment you 
hit Moscow the main impression you get is how silent 
the city is. It is incredible. Now, I said there were 
perhaps 6 million people. It is a very crowded city, 
and the center areas—the shopping district, the the- 
ater district, around the Kremlin and the Red Square 
—are packed with people. 


Silence—Winter or Summer 

Q Don’t you even hear automobile horns? 

A Yes, you hear automobile horns, but—I’ll never 
forget my first days in Moscow because wherever I 
went there was nobody talking. Well, I arrived early 
in January—in the coldest weather, right in the mid- 
dle of a snowstorm, with everybody wrapped up so 
that they couldn’t talk if they wanted to. It was so 
cold I don’t think they felt like talking. So, I said, I 
am not going to judge this until springtime when they 
get their shawls off and their collars down and are 
more in a mood to talk. Well, I didn’t have to wait, 
because indoors it was the same—particularly notice- 
able at theater intermissions. You know what a hub- 
bub is at the theater in the West during intermissions 
with everybody talking—well, there’s not a word said 
at the theater in Moscow. In restaurants it is like go- 
ing to a morgue—the place is packed and nobody’s 
talking. 

Q Has it always been that way in Russia, or is this 
a new phenomenon that has developed with the pres- 
ent regime? F 

A I think it must be new. I have a pretty good test 
here. When I left Russia, I went on a Russian ship 
that stopped at Helsinki, Finland, which was my first 
contact with the West in a long time. There I went 
into a hotel to send a cable and just couldn’t believe 
my ears at all the strange sounds that I heard. I heard 
a chuckle and sat back in amazement because I had 
almost forgotten what a chuckle in a crowd was like. 
Well, that was coming from the Finns, who certainly 
are not a gay, lively people. As far as their nature 
goes, they are very much like the Russians. But even 
the Finns, at 9 o’clock in the morning, sounded bois- 
terous to me by comparison. I think that is a pretty . 
good test. - 

Q Is that true throughout Russia, wherever you 
went? 

A It is worst in Moscow. You feel a tenseness, a 
greater suspicion, a sharper carefulness. There is much 
more freedom—people talk much more easily—out- 
side the capital. 

Q Do you mean that they don’t talk because they 
feel it isn’t safe to talk? 

A Yes. 
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.. “Prices are falling. They’re eating better’ 


Q Are they cowed, stunned, subdued? 

A They are subdued, but they are not stunned, be- 
cause they have had it so long. I would say it is an 
acceptance. I don’t think they are consciously say- 
ing to themselves: “I mustn’t talk because somebody 
might be standing around the corner.” It has just 
become a habit. So it isn’t exactly preying on their 
minds every minute that they are being watched or 
followed, or that their friends will spy on them. 
Throughout these 30 years, they have come to accept 
it as part of their life. 

Q Like a state of imprisonment? 

A Yes, and that might be the most terrifying aspect 
of the whole situation—it doesn’t seem like imprison- 
ment to them any more. 

Q When you talk to people in the theater lobby or 
in a restaurant, are you two the only ones talking? 

A Yes, almost always. And it sounds very loud and 
conspicuous. 

Q Is there any feeling of progress in Russia? 

A I felt strongly that their economic progress is 
tremendous—awfully slow and gradual, but it is the 
movement part of it that I think we should pay atten- 
tion to. We shouldn’t stress that their standard of 
living is so low now, at this moment, compared with 
ours, because this is obvious and leads to overconfi- 
dence on our part. I think we make a great mistake 
in ridiculing their styles and lack of household facili- 
ties, and so forth. Because there is improvement— 
every year it is better. Physically, but not spiritually. 

Q The living standard is actually rising? 

A Yes. Their prices are falling. They’re eating bet- 
ter. They’re getting more clothes. 

Q The people then have hope? 

A That’s it. You see, even if the level is very low in 
comparison with ours, the Russian sees that it is get- 
ting better every year. He knows that it is very slow, 
but the steady progress must make an impression 
upon him, and it must be a basic source of support for 
the regime. 


Big Question Is War 


Q Provided there is no war— 

A Yes. And I think they all are very much afraid 
of war. Very often conversations start this way: “Will 
there be war?” 

As for me, I also felt like asking this question—par- 
ticularly when entering the Soviet Union from Berlin. 
I made that trip by train, alone. I hope I never have 
that to do again. War atmosphere—tenseness and 
terror. You have a series of new prison walls, each one 
getting worse and worse. First you have to go from 
the western sector of Berlin across into the eastern 
sector at midnight to get the train. Then, during the 
night, you cross from the eastern sector of Berlin into 
the eastern zone of Germany. Later, halfway through 
the night, you cross from the eastern zone of Germany 
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into Poland. The next day you cross from Poland 
into Russia. There’s quite a bit of barbed wire and 
concrete gun emplacements on such a journey. 

Q Do they wake you up each time you cross a 
border? 

A They are very respectful of diplomats. My diplo- 
matic passport was treated with tremendous respect 
everywhere behind the Iron Curtain. It was particu- 
larly interesting crossing from Poland into Russia. 
The Polish customs people came on and didn’t pay 
any attention to my luggage because I had a J/aissez- 
passer, but they took everything out of every Rus- 
sian’s bag and spread it everywhere—Soviet colonels, 
generals, no matter who they were, suffered this treat-. 
ment. It gave me quite a laugh, I must admit—the 
only one I had on the trip. 


Tremendous Loyalty of Russians 

Q What would your guess be as to the loyalty of 
these people in Russia if there were a war? 

A Tremendous loyalty. 

Q Do you mean loyalty to the regime against the 
invader? : 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think they might someday break away, 
as they did from the Czar’s Government in ’17? 

A It depends upon how such a war would be han- 
dled, though I don’t see how it could be handled by 
us on any part of their territory in such a way that 
this would take place. The Russian feeling of. na- 
tionalism, I think, has not been appreciated as yet 
over here. It is not a case of militarism so much as it 
is extreme nationalism. The Kremlin is systematically 
going through every phase of Russian life to build this 
feeling up—even with respect to churches. Every im- 
portant historical church in Russia, for example, is 
now being restored, gilded, paintéd, as a symbol of 
pride and accomplishment of “our great country.” 
Against the church as they are, the feeling of na- 
tionalism is so important that everything else is fall- 
ing aside in its favor. 

Q Do the Russians believe these stories about the 
great Russian inventors who apparently invented 
everything? 

A I think they are beginning to, yes. And take their 
music. More and more and more, it is almost com- 
pletely Russian music—and, of course, they’ve got 
lots to draw on there. There are some Bach and 
Beethoven concerts, but it is more and more almost a 
completely Russian program. And more and more 
Tchaikovsky—in other words, the more popular 
music. 

Q Rachmaninoff? 

A No. All the great Russian authors, too, are 
being deified. It is tremendous what they are doing 
with all their 19th-century writers—with the single 
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.. - ‘Chinese in Moscow become sullen, behave like Russians’ 


exception of Dostoevsky, who is ignored for obvious 
reasons. 

Q What impression do you get of the loyalty of 
the satellite areas immediately around Russia, and 
also the Ukraine? 

A I couldn’t answer that well because, you see, I 
went through Poland rapidly. You notice Eastern 
Europeans in Moscow a lot, and they are just like 
myrmidons. Even the Chinese! I had, after all, been 
in China and had gotten to know the Chinese fairly 
well, and I just couldn’t believe my eyes when I saw 
the Chinese in Moscow—because they were no longer 
Chinese. The Chinese are so vivacious and gay and 
virile and excitable and human—China is a hubbub 
of activity. Well, these Chinese come to Moscow and 
become sullen and behave just like the Russians. 


Criticism in the Circus 

Q These are Chinese officials? 

A Delegations. Moscow is full of Chinese—stu- 
dents, engineers, military groups, cultural leaders, 
moving-picture people. The Chinese circus is very 
popular. 

And that reminds me, I would like to tell you a 
little episode regarding the Russian circus in Moscow, 
which I think is rather important. They have a clown 
named Karandash, which means “pencil.” He is 
very popular and is quite like Charlie Chaplin. 
Here are the two occasions when I actually heard 
Russians roaring with laughter, really letting them- 
selves go—and these were the only two criticisms 
of internal affairs that I ever saw effectively drama- 
tized in Russia. 

When Karandash first makes his entrance into the 
ring, there is a master of ceremonies at the micro- 
phone waiting to greet him. Karandash goes stum- 
bling into the ring, with a portfolio under his arm. 
The master of ceremonies says: “And who are you?” 
Karandash answers: “I am the manager of such- 
and-such manufacturing trust.” He goes walking 
along and is followed in a single line by about 100 
people, men and women, old and young, all with 
brief cases, pencils, and loose papers, and all acting 
important. 

“And who are all these others?” asks the master of 
ceremonies. 

“These are my directors, my managers, my staff, 
my foremen, and so forth,” replies Karandash. 

“And where are your workers?” asks the master of 
ceremonies. “Here are my workers!’’ And one soul 
comes tottering on behind the crowd. Well, the entire 
audience was beside itself with pleasure. 

Another stunt during the evening was this. Karan- 
dash this time is manager of a furniture factory, and 
he has a staff meeting to look at a new, de luxe design 
that has just come on the market for the Russian 
consumer. So he puts on a great show: all the items 
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are brought out—tables, chairs, and so forth—and 
they all fall apart when he touches them. Well, there’s 
a big dig at the consumer situation. And in the end he 
tries to open the doors of an enormous chest, and he 
can’t, and finally the whole thing falls over on him; 
The workmen come to remove the chest, and there is 
only his shadow left on the sawdust of the ring. Well, 
the audience loved it. 

Q Do you suppose the Kremlin allows this with 
the hope of correcting that type of situation? 

A Yes, that is a possible explanation. But more im- 
portant, I think, is the fact that here is a definite open 
criticism of internal conditions in the Soviet Union. 
It certainly showed that things aren’t going too well, 
and gave the audience a chance to show that they 
appreciated the fact. It was an opening which Karan- 
dash dared to make. 

Also, I might add that the circus has no animals at 
all—except one or two trick horses and dogs. 

Then there is the anti-American propaganda which 
came as the climax of both the first and the last acts. 
The end of the first act was a very clever stunt, from 
their point of view. The Russians are extremely good 
with their technical apparatus on stage—way ahead 
of any other country—particularly at the Bolshoi 
Theater. Here they have Churchill, Truman, Dulles, 
MacArthur and others sitting around a table, and 
they all light up great big cigars, which are the sym- 
bol of capitalism and imperialism, and somehow the 
fire catches and goes around and suddenly the whole 
place goes up in flames to end the act. It was very 
effective. 

At the end of the last act, they must have released 
at least 5,000 white doves. They were just everywhere, 
like pigeons in a park. 


Red Carpet for ‘Delegations’ 

Q What about the handling of visiting delega- 
tions? 

A The Russians are very clever at handling delega- 
tions. It’s a phenomenon really. And we, on the other 
side of the camp, living in Moscow, are very aware of 
it, because the delegations are treated so differently 
from us. The carpet is rolled out for them. 

Q Even if they come from this country? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you meet any Americans in any of those 
delegations? 

A No. Paul Robeson had been there shortly before 
I arrived. And, incidentally, he is very popular. You 
can hear him on the radio a great deal of the time. 
They recorded a big concert that he gave in Tchai- 
kovsky Hall, and it is a shock to hear “Ol’ Man River” 
and ‘‘Casey Jones” coming over Moscow Radio night 
after night. He introduces his songs in Russian. He 
speaks Russian very well. The only real contact I had 
there was with the New York Daily Worker reporter, 
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..- ‘People drink to get drunk and pass out’ 


Joe Clark. Being a former newspaperman, I got to 
know all the foreign correspondents pretty well, the 
five who were there. I lived at the Metropole Hotel at 
first, and most of the newspapermen live or have their 
offices in this hotel. So I bumped into Joe Clark quite 
often, and made a point of talking with him. 

One night, with a British correspondent serving as 
host, I had dinner with him—and I was really slapped 
down by the Embassy for that. 

Q Why? 

A Well, they thought it was a very stupid thing to 
do, to see such a person. 


American Communist—Tabu 

Q Was this because of Clark particularly, or was 
it because you had gone out with American correspon- 
dents? 

A It was only because of Clark. Of course, the 
whole evening was very revealing to me because I 
had never met an American Communist before. And 
what is more interesting than meeting one for the first 
time in Moscow where an American Communist has 
all the terrible evidence in front of him, before his 
own eyes. 

Q Where he doesn’t have to be afraid of McCarthy? 

A That’s right, too. There he is seeing the Russian 
scene under Communism just as we in the Embassy 
see it. 

Q Is he there on an American passport? 

A Yes. 

Q What does he think about the show? 

A He goes for it—and I know that, word for word. 
Often his pieces were reprinted in Russian newspapers, 
and I would have to translate these articles from the 
Daily Worker—he writes for the Russian press also— 
which were originally written in English, since he 
apparently knows little Russian. 

Many times I was tempted to check with him to see 
how my English translation of the Russian translation 
corresponded with his original English version. But 
after that dinner party I could never talk with him 
again. 

Q Did they make any changes in his pieces in trans- 
lating? 

A No, because he wrote what they wanted. One 
story that made me particularly mad was when he 
said, if I remember correctly, that in the time he had 
been there he had not seen a single drunken Russian. 
Now, I don’t know whether their drinking is a signifi- 
cant aspect of life or not. It has some bearing on 
it. They just drink differently than we do. There’s no 
loud, boisterous, gay drinking. It is a sullen, deadly 
drinking. People drink to get drunk and pass out, and 
they do and are all over the street. There are a lot of 
pathetic cases. 

Q Is there much of that? 

A No, there’s not much, but what there is is so sor- 
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did—straight out of Dostoevsky—that it does make 
an impression on you. And how Joe Clark can miss 
that, I don’t know. 

Right next to our house, for example, was what 
they call a vytrezvitel, a Russian word that has only 
one meaning, only one translation, in the dictionary. 
It is very significant, I think, that the language has to 
have this word for this one purpose—and that is 
“sobering-up station,” and nothing else. It is a sort 
of Turkish bath, and apparently the Russians have 
had these places for many years. None of us has ever 
been in one, but through the window and the grating 
you can see the furnaces going day and night—right 
in the middle of summer, too, and steam would come - 
out under the sidewalks. 

Q Are there many people going in there? 

A Well, here’s the system. They have a sort of 
“Black Maria” vehicle (except they all have red 
crosses on them)—several of them all over the city, 
and I would say that they arrived at this “sobering- 
up station,” which was listed as No. 3, on the average 
of one every half hour. And when, they arrive, they 
are the deadest people you have ever seen. Thy just 
roll them out. 

Q Are these stations provided by the state? 

A Yes, they are operated by the Moscow Militia, 
but the patients or victims have to pay a fee—some- 
thing like 30 rubles ($7.50), I heard—the next morn- 
ing. They sleep it off, you see. 


Differences in Drinking 

Q Isn’t vodka the deadly drink? 

A Yes. But I don’t want to give the impression that 
Moscow is a drunken city, and I don’t think there is 
as much drinking there as there is in our Western 
cities. You see no women drinking at all. Furthermore, 
women don’t even go to public restaurants. 

Q Not even man and wife? 

A They don’t go out to dine together, apparently. 
You find only the men there. 

Q Don't they even drink wine? 

A Yes, they drink wine and beer and vodka. But I 
certainly don’t want to give the impression that there 
is mass drinking in Moscow, because there isn’t—and 
I don’t think anything like what there is in the West. 
But it is a different kind of drinking—fewer do it and 
they seem to do it to become unconscious. 

Q But you don't get a “Black Maria’ loaded with 
drunks in New York City every half hour, do you 
think? 

A Well, that’s what I say. In New York City there 
are many more people drinking in the bars than there 
are in Moscow, but with different results. 

Q Did you see the women in the stores? Are they 
good-looking women? Well dressed? 

A There are very few good-looking women. 


(Continued on next page) 
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- - - ‘There’s no public petting—they just don’t do it’ 


Q What about their “hair do’s’’? Do they have the 
Hollywood ideas yet? 

A No. I was told that Russian women are now still 
wearing their hair in the manner in which Polish 
girls were wearing their hair at the time the Rus- 
sians moved into Poland, after the Hitler deal. 
That was really the first big contact which the Russian 
women had had with the West in a long time. Now, 
the Polish women had a “hair do” at that time with 
this effect: the hair went close behind the ears, and 
then down the neck and over the shoulders, and 
it has been that way ever since in Russia. You can 
watch the procedure very closely because the hairdress- 
ers for men and women are right next to each other. 
Incidentally, a haircut is the cheapest thing in Moscow. 

Q What about the dyeing of hair? 

A There is some—well, maybe quite a number of 
peroxide blondes and henna tints. 

Q What do you see in the retail stores? 

A Mainly clothes, preserved foods, books—Mos- 
cow is full of bookstores. 

Q What about vice in the town? Are there red-light 
districts? 

A No. It is very pure. 

Q How do they control that? Heve they disposed 
of prostitution? 

A Yes, I think pretty well. 

Q Is that true all over Russia? 

A I would say that it is true all over. I would say 
that it is an extremely pure country. Their morals are 
very high. Customs are much different from those in 
the West. There’s no public petting in the movie 
houses or in the public parks and such places where 
you would see it in the U.S.A., for example. 

Q Is it forbidden by law? 

A I know of no such law. They just don’t do it. 

Q Is it easy to get a divorce? 

A It is getting harder and harder. As you may 
know, the divorce laws have changed considerably 
since the time of the Revolution, and the experiments 
that followed. 


Failure of ‘Free Love’ 

Q It was all “free love” in the beginning, wasn’t it? 

A Well, Lenin didn’t have the idea of “free love” at 
all. That is a popular conception of what he meant, 
and that is how it turned out. That is what many Rus- 
sian people thought he had in mind. Well, his plans 
and theories were a failure. This became particularly 
apparent just before World War II, when the Kremlin 
discovered that there was no discipline in the society 
as a result of taking the children away from the home. 
The Soviet state had not been able to take over the 
function of the family as they had thought they could. 
Also, because of the need for bigger families, now it 
is becoming increasingly hard and expensive to get 
a divorce. 
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Q Do you really think they are getting more moral 
as time goes on? 

A I would say it is a puritanical approach. 

Q Is that why the Russian soldiers, when they get 
to Germany, go in for rape so frequently? 

A Possibly, if that’s the case. But certainly there js 
none of that in Russia. Take their movies and litera- 
ture. There is nothing cheap, nothing vulgar. 

Q Nothing salacious in the movies, either? 

A Nothing. They don’t even kiss in the end, but 
just walk into the Soviet sunset, hand in hand. 

Q The magazines don’t have any 6G irlie-girlie 
covers? 


A No. 


Will There Be War? 


Q Well, now the $64 question. Do you think there 
is going to be war with Russia? 

A I think the regime there is out to conquer the 
world, and they are going to do everything possible to 
do it without war. 

Q If they should catch us napping, would they go to 
war? If we should reduce arms, for instance, to a point 
where it would be pretty dangerous, do you think they 
would take advantage of that weakness and march on 
Europe? 

A Not the Russians themselves. In fact, I think 
they will rely on Korean incidents, and do it that way 
—stirring up internal troubles for our side, through- 
out the world. 

Q Don’t you think they would move into Yufégo- 
slavia if they had the chance? 

A I doubt it very much, but that is just intuition. 

Q If the point came where they felt that a satellite 
could not do it, but with the assistance of Russia they 
might destroy their last formidable enemy, then do 
you think they would move? 

A No. It is so much easier for them to do it in other 
ways, such as internal troubles in the other countries 
all over the world. 

Q Do they think they can conquer us that way? 

A They think that the whole Western world will 
collapse. 

Q They really believe that we will collapse? 

A Yes. 

Q Do they think this will come through infiltration 
in this country or by economic exhaustion? 

A Both. And that is why their task is so much easier 
than ours. It is pure destruction, whereas ours is pure 
construction. 

Q Why are they building up their armed forces, 
then? Is it fear of attack? 

A I really think that there is a genuine fear of at- 
tack, and it is the result, of course, of their ignorance 
of the U. S. A. Whether that is deliberate and calcu- 
lated, or accidental, ignorarice, I don’t know. But they 
are genuinely afraid. 
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Q You think that in their minds it is a defensive 
war if it comes? 

A Yes, and I think that, at the same time, they want 
to be ready to go out and fight, to be able to match 
our strength, if not surpass it. 

Q Do you think they are using that psychologically 
as a weapon? 

A Yes, that enters into it. 

Q In the anti-American attacks, do they talk about 
the atomic bomb at all? 

A All the time. 

Q In what way? 

A They tell the Russian people that we will throw 
it on them. 

Q They never talk about their own atomic bomb? 

A No, although occasionally they do make indirect 
references to their successful experiments with it. 

Q They use the discussions we have on the atomic 
bomb here to instill fear in their own people? 

A Yes. Take the issue that, Collier’s magazine got 
out about an imaginary World War III. Well, you 
can imagine what they did with that. Or take the 
episode of the General Grow diary about “inevitable” 
war. 

Q Do any of our military there speak Russian? 

A A very, very small percentage. And that goes 
for the State Department as well—something I can’t 
understand. 

Q Just how many of our people in the Embassy do 
speak Russian over there? 

A I would say about 15 out of 100—but that total 
includes wives and children. 

Q Is that the best we can do? 

A No. The units at Harvard and other universities 
are full of people like myself who have gone through 
such special training in the Russian language, and 
could be used. 

Q I thought they were now setting up programs 
whereby most of the people who went over there did 
go through our university language schools? 

A They are. They are sending a few people to Har- 
vard, and to other language schools, but they are not 
sending many of these people to Moscow. 


What U.S. Embassy Should Do 


Q Isn't it conceivable that mere linguistic ability 
doesn’t necessarily mean that they have any other 
abilities? 

A That’s true, but it is a great help. I feel that the 
function of our Embassy in Moscow should not be 
just to stand there and look out the window and 
over the Kremlin wall (which is what they do—and 
it has an effect on the Embassy, just being there 
looking directly over the Kremlin); our job should 
not be to pace up and down the floor, with highly 
paid ministers and counselors and military attachés, 
who pack the Embassy, walking back and forth fig- 





..-/In spite of restrictions, you can keep busy in Moscow’ 





uring out what is happening across the street. That 
is a most stupid use of man power, it seems to me, 
because our Embassy in Moscow is the worst place 
in the world to find out what is happening just 
across the street. You can find that out better in spots 
like the U. N. in New York, or in Paris, London, 
Washington. 

What we should try to find out through the 
Embassy is what is going on outside the Kremlin 
wall, and get more serious students like Ambassador 
Kennan over there—flood the place with people like 
him and send them out everywhere. In spite of the fan- 
tastic restrictions that the Russians put in your way, 
you can still, as I have said, do something different and. 
useful every single day. You can keep yourself so busy 
finding out what is going on among the people that 
you barely have time to sleep. 


Traveling Outside Moscow 

Q In getting out of Moscow, what is the mileage 
restriction? Is that for just the Ambassador? 

A No, that is for all of us. 

Q Well, you have made trips dbutside of Moscow. 
How does that work? 

A Here is how it works. First, take Moscow itself. 
You can walk anywhere you want in Moscow. You 
cannot go into any building you see—a factory, or 
private home, or office building—but you can enter 
any restaurant, movie house, theater, store, or any 
public place like that. Moscow is a very big place geo- 
graphically. You can walk through slum areas, busi- 
ness areas, factory areas—almost anywhere on the 
street. The rules pertaining to travel permitted outside 
of the city were changed again this year, reducing 
the distance from 50 down to 40 kilometers (31 to 
25 miles). This is a circle around Moscow—and 
now there are even many new restrictions within 
that circle. 

Now, to get outside of the circle, you have to noti- 
fy the Foreign Office, 48 hours in advance: who’s 
going, when, how—train or car, and if it is a car the 
license number and the name of the Russian driver. 
There are three main places where we do go by auto- 
mobile. They are Tolstoy’s home at Yasnaya Polyana 
and Tchaikovsky’s home at Klin, both of them from 
100 to 125 miles away, and this monastery at Zagorsk 
where I stayed overnight. You can go to those places 
by car if you notify the Foreign Office. 

Q So that they can get the plainclothesmen ready? 

A Right. And your whole route is patrolled. On the 
five-hour trip to Tolstoy’s home by car—it’s a good 
long drive—you would probably pass close to 60 
militiamen at various points. As you pass them, you 
look back and can see them pull out their little note- 
books and check your license-plate number. So you 
are checked on right straight down the line. 
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.-. ‘There is hardly any traffic on main highways’ 


Another thing: you can’t even stop to answer the 
call of nature during this wild dash; you can, but you 
are likely to be stopped in the middle of the proceed- 
ings. 

Well, on one trip to Tchaikovsky’s home at Klin 
we decided we were going to have a picnic right be- 
side the road anyway. There was a brook nearby and 
we put some beer in the water to cool it off, and we 
were just getting settled when right over the horizon, 
exactly as in a class C Hollywood movie, came a mili- 
tiaman staggering with revolvers, saying that we 
would have to get on. 

The way their system works is that you pass one 
man, and, if you don’t pass the next one with- 
in the appropriate time length, they have to check 
back. 

The whole Soviet Union is marked off as to free 
areas and restricted areas, and I would say that, in 
effect, probably 80 to 90 per cent is now restricted. 
There is a map showing this. 

Q Did you ever invite any of these plainclothes- 
men to sit down with you at one of these picnics? 
Wouldn't that have solved it? 

A Oh, yes. We asked this particular militiaman if 
he wouldn’t like some beer. He smiled for a second, 
frowned, hesitated, and then said, “No. Five minutes 
I give you, and no more.” 

Q Are these roads busy? 

A No. There is hardly any traffic at all. On a trip 
to Novgorod, I walked several miles along the main 
highway between Moscow and Leningrad—which, 
when you consider that those are the two biggest cities 
in Russia, would certainly be an important highway— 
and I never saw a car on it. 

Q Isn't there even any trucking? 

A No. That all goes by rail. 

Q The main road between Moscow and Leningrad 
is supposed to be their show road, isn’t it? 

A Yes, but it is a one-lane road and cobblestone 
—at least at this point. That is the one that Ger- 
man slave labor has reportedly been working on, 
but they certainly have done nothing to the stretch 
that I saw. 


Highways, Empty—Railroads, Crowded 

Q How can Russia be a strong nation if she hasn’t 
any good highways? It must be the way our country 
was in about 1860? 

A I asked about this in Novgorod, and my guide 
said: “We think it is very stupid to have two systems 
competing with each other. It is inefficient to have 
railways and highways competing with each other. If 
one is fine and adequate .. .” and so forth. 

Q Are the railroads any good? 

A The railroads are clean and well run and fairly 
frequent and very slow and packed. 

Q How about dining service? 
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A Most of the trains don’t have any food at all. 
The only diner I saw was on the train from Poland to 
Moscow. And that was an interesting experience, 
I got on the diner, and it was absolutely crowded with 
Russian troops returning from Germany and Eastern 
Europe in various stages of high spirits and drunken- 
ness. Well, I sat down and it was a very ticklish situa- 
tion, because immediately I was surrounded—mobbed. 
It was very hard to talk sense to them because some 
were sober and some were very drunk and some were 
in between, and some of them hated me and others 
wanted to put their arms about me. I had to get out 
of there fast, although it was a wonderful opportunity 
to see Russia in the raw. 

Q Did they offer you any drinks? 

A Oh, yes. I took two. 


Russians vs. Ambassador Kennan 

Q Do you think the Russians wanted really to 
get rid of Ambassador Kennan on the theory that 
he knew too much about them? Did they take ad- 
vantage of his statements to the press to get rid 
of him? 

A Yes, and it was also a very good propaganda op- 
portunity. 

Q Do you think that they wanted him in Moscow? 

A Of course many of us were surprised that he was 
accepted in the first place. 

Q But they couldn’t refuse to accept him. That 
would have been a difficult situation, wouldn't it? 

A Yes—and, on the other hand, they could easily 
plan a convenient way to get rid of him, a way preg- 
nant with propaganda points. 

I don’t know. I feel that what he saw on his re- 
turn to Russia was a genuine shock to him, espe- 
cially the anti-American campaign. Well, Kennan 
reacted so violently to it when he got there that 
it would appear that even he, our greatest student 
of Russia, hadn’t realized back here in the States 
how things had changed since his last assignment to 
Moscow in 1944. 

Q He gave the impression that it was new? 

A Not exactly. Rather, he was so stunned by the 
change in Russia that you folks in the West got the 
impression that the campaign started at the time of 
his return. My point is that it isn’t new at all. Not 
a word has changed. ; 

Q It had changed since ’46, had it not? 

A Yes, it dates from that period soon after the end 
of World War II—and particularly after the start of 
the Korean war—and it was not a new, stepped-up de- 
velopment with the arrival of Kennan. 

Q Didn’t this present anti-American campaign 
start about the beginning of the ‘“‘cold war’’? 

A Well, it began really with Stalin’s speech in 
February, 1946. 

Q I gather from what you say that it was a sort of 
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..- “The average Russian knows something is wrong’ 


mistake to waste Kennan there anyway, isn’t that 
right 

A Oh, no. As restricted as he was, he got around 
much more than most foreigners. I was there with him 
only three weeks, and what he did in those three weeks 
was more than most Western ambassadors do in years. 

Q In what way? 

A He went to the theater, museums, public lectures, 
bookstores—trying to relive his old days, still trying 
to learn all he could. Well, being Ambassador was 
something new. The biggest difference was that he 
had those four men with him all the time. 

Q Who do you think is going to succeed Stalin when 
he dies—or do you believe that he is going to live to 
be 120, as was published in Russia the other day? 

A The interesting part of the recent Party Congress 
to me is that here was an opportunity for Stalin to 
proclaim the succession, to make it very clear to all 
the Russian people, but I can’t see that he has done 
anything about it. I feel it is very significant that, 


so far, Stalin hasn’t had the courage to go through 


with it while he was alive. 

What puzzles me is that Stalin is such a practical 
man, and so realistic, that he must see that for the 
betterment of Russia and Russia’s future it would be 
much smarter and safer if the successor problem were 
settled right now, while he is alive, so that he could 
control the situation and get the man established by 
exerting his personal prestige. If not, you are going 
to have the same trouble that followed Lenin’s death— 
all the old business about the last testament and will, 
when Trotsky and Stalin fought one another. I don’t 
see how that situation then could be prevented. 

Q Hasn't helset it up to the extent that Malenkov is 
his choice? Hasn’t he set it up before the people like 
that? 

A Yes, it is a step but a very gentle and slow one. 
Of course, we go through the fantastic, almost laugh- 
able, business of carefully watching how the poster- 
portrait positions about Stalin change, who stands 
from right to left and so forth, and how the Politburo 
members stand in the photographs on the rostrum at 
Lenin's tomb. It may sound stupid to pay attention to 
this, but if is not such a bad idea, because the Russians 
are so rank conscious that it must mean something. 


How Regime Could Crack 

Q Do you see any chance of the regime’s toppling in 
a fight for personal power after Stalin dies? 

A Quite. Not necessarily toppling down completely 
—but crumbling. 

Q You mean that Communism as a regime could 
be broken up that way? Would that break up the 
Kremlin with not just new faces but with a new form 
of government? 

A I think that is a definite possibility, because the 
structure appears to me to be very, very brittle. The 
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control is tremendous, tight, smothering, all-embrac- 
ing, but you sense that it is very brittle. 

Q And it can break inside and not through invasion? 

A That’s right. 

Q That is Kennan’s theory, isn’t it? 

A Kennan points to that possibility. You have the 
feeling all the time that the average Russian knows 
that something is wrong, that all is not going well. 
They can’t pin it down to some one particular thing, 
but you definitely sense that feeling of failure. 


Victims of Anti-Americanism 

Q Were you in Moscow when the Hiss trial was 
going on, or had that happened? 

A That had already happened, and Hiss is never’ 
mentioned. The chief victim of their anti-American 
program is Truman—and incidentally there was a 
play in Moscow called “The Missouri Waltz,” and I 
am told there was a subtitle, “The Mad Haberdasher.” 

Q Is he the most hated man in Russia? 

A He is their main victim. Then Acheson and so on, 
but in the end they never express an opinion about 
McCarthy. McCarthy has been mentioned obliquely— 
I checked on it—two or three times in the past few 
years. Truman is mentioned a thousand times a day. 

Q What about General MacArthur? 

A MacArthur was mentioned considerably when 
he was in command. 

Q But isn't it natural to mention most often the top 
men like the President and General Eisenhower and 
so on? When you go beyond the very top figures, 
where else do they go? 

A There’s Dulles, particularly at the time of the 
Japanese Treaty, Eisenhower during the NATO build- 
up, Ridgway—they are the most often mentioned. 

One other thing I would like to mention is that I got 
inside the Kremlin twice. No Russians can get inside, 
but the foreign diplomats can. Of course, you request 
permission and all that. The first time I went was in 
the summer, and my main impression was the absolute 
silence—there wasn’t a single sound there. It was hot 
and all the windows were open, so you could have at 
least heard a typewriter. But there was not a sound 
anywhere—or a single person. 

Q Are they the main offices that you were visit- 
ing? 

A No, I was on a sight-seeing tour of the Great 
Kremlin Palace, the museums, churches, and so on. 

Q Is it like walking across a prison yard—that 
kind of silence? 

A Exactly. Nobody seems to be around. There were 
two or three old peasant women picking up things on 
the lawn and tending beds of snapdragons and tiger 
lilies. And a bread truck went by. 

Q No sound of industry at all? 

A None. It was very peaceful. In fact, the first thing 


(Continued on next page) 
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I saw on passing by the police and through the great 
iron gate was a butterfly. 

Q How big an area is it? 

A It’s a triangular plot of land about a mile and a 
quarter in circumference. 

Q There is a staff in there, isn’t there? 

A My hunch is that very few people live there. A 
test of this is when a car goes in or out of the gates. 
There are two automobile gates, and the guards are 
all over the place, and bells ring; red lights flash, and 
all kinds of big doors open and shut—you can watch 
all of this from the Red Square. But a big limousine 
goes in and out of there, say, only once an hour on the 
average. I can’t believe that there are many people in 
there. 

Q Are all the big Government bureaus headquar- 
tered within the Kremlin? 

A No, almost all are outside. I would guess that 
hardly anything is inside the Kremlin—with the all- 
important exception of Stalin’s personal headquarters. 

Q Is it the residence of some of them, then? Maybe 
just the Politburo are there— 

A No, I think that most of the Politburo members 
must live outside because— 

Q Don’t they work there? 

A I imagine that the top ones do. The rest of the 
place is filled with three beautiful churches (which 
they are now restoring), where all the ancient Czars 
were christened, married, crowned, and buried. And 
that is another interesting development in this new 
nationalism. Peter the Great, and Catherine the 
Great, and Ivan the Terrible, and Boris Godunov— 
even Alexander I and Alexander II and Nicholas 
II—all of them are becoming great Russians, great 
heroes. 


Q Not Nicholas II? 

A Well, not much about him yet. They are starting 
with the easiest ones to explain, and, as you know, all 
Russian history is being rewritten. Take Ivan the Ter- 
rible. Actually, his life and his rule of Russia corre- 
spond so closely in so many ways with Stalin’s that 
they are rewriting their history completely to justify 
every single thing that Ivan did—and thus everything 
that Stalin has done. ( 

Q Are the Russian people going for this trend in 
nationalism? 

A Yes, and quite naturally. 

Q Are the minority nationalities in the Soviet 
Union going for it as well? 

A Probably much less. The Ukranian and other na- 
tional-minority heroes are being played down, or, if 
they are mentioned at all, something is dug up to show 
a Great Russian connection or orientation after all. 

Q If the Kremilin is so quiet, where is all the mis- 
chief being generated for the agents to do all over the 
world? z 

A Governmentsand party buildings are all over 
Moscow, around the Kremlin. It is easy to see where 
they are. The Council of Ministers, for instance, has a 
modern new building, and it is more than disturbing 
to see all the windows lighted all night long. I have 
gone home at 4 or 5 in the morning and found every 
single window lighted. 

Q Charwomen, perhaps? 

A That would mean spotted window effects. 

Q They do work strange hours anyway, don’t they? 

A Yes, but still they don’t have to work until 3 and 
4 and 5 in the morning, do they? Perhaps they can. 

Certainly the body in Russia is becoming stronger, 
and the mind weaker, and the great soul smothered. 

















‘ Coming: Diary of Frank Rounds 


Frank Rounds lived 18 months in Russia, knew the 
language, talked with Russians and traveled in that — 
country. He kept vivid, day-to-day accounts in his 
diary of what he saw and heard—of peasant girls 
chipping ice from Moscow streets, of buying food and 
clothes, of sharing a hotel room with a Russian, of 
playgoers hissing villains in “hate America’ dramas, 
of friendly feelings for Americans. This is Russia as 
you would see it yourself. The diary will appear in a 
subsequent issue. 
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>> Did you ever try unscrambling scrambled eggs? 
office, Winston Churchill is now set for a try. 
Denationalizing the British steel and trucking industries is to be almost 
that difficult. Getting the Government out of a business is much harder than 
; getting it in. That's pretty clear. 
Matter of fact, the British Government is going to keep a very big thumb 
in the pie. Especially in steel--the industry most interesting to Americans. 
British Minister of Supply is the big thumb. He is to have the final say 
on maximum prices to be charged by the whole steel industry. That means he will 
be the steel czar, really controlling profits of every company. 
When British investors realize this, they may not be in any great hurry 
to take over the ownership of British steel companies again. Another deterrent 
is the Labor Party threat to renationalize steel if it gets back into power. 
Steel denationalization bill will probably become law by spring. The 
bill has just been presented to Parliament. 


Emboldened by a year in 





























>> What's happened to British steel under nationalization? 

To give you a little background: 298 iron and steel companies were nation- 
alized on Feb. 15, 1951. They turned out nearly all of Britain's iron and 
Steel, employed some 300,000 people, grossed 1.4 billion dollars a year. The 
owners received about 672 million dollars in the form of 3% per cent bonds 
issued by the British Iron and Steel Corporation. Companies retained their 
names and virtually the same boards of directors but are under the over-all 
supervision of the Iron and Steel Corporation, a Government-controlled body. 

British steel production recently has hit higher levels than were reached 
before nationalization. But over-all production this year (as in 1951) will be 
smaller than the 16.6 million tons of 1950, the last year under private owners. 

Nationalized steel is making a profit (as are all nationalized industries 
in Britain with the principal exception of coal mining). A number of the small- 
er steel companies were having trouble profitwise before nationalization. 











>> Just how does the Churchill Government propose to denationalize steel? 

A Holding and Realization Agency will be set up to take over all the assets 
and liabilities of the present Iron and Steel Corporation. 

This Agency will be a sort of holding company retaining control of companies 
until private ownership takes over. This Agency can sell securities of new 
companies but will sell, presumably, only when high-enough prices are offered. 

All properties obviously are not equally attractive to investors. So the 
Agency gets the power to group or regroup companies. Purpose is to lump weak 
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sisters with more attractive properties to speed up sales to investors. 
Prior owners will have first whack at buying properties. British Iron and 
Steel Corporation bonds will be accepted in payment for steel companies. 





>> A new Iron and Steel Board will be established as overseer of the industry, 

The Board will have equal representation from management, labor and con- 
sumers, as well as independent members appointed by the Government. 

This Board can integrate operations among companies, recommend construction 
of new capacity, control raw-material distribution--all in the national interest, 
Board can also fix maximum prices, subject to veto by the Minister of Supply. 

If companies won't risk putting up new capacity recommended, Minister of 
Supply can take Government money and provide such capacity--under state control. 

Between 1932 and nationalization in 1951, various advisory boards exercised 
some sort of control over the British steel industry with regard to prices and 
capacity. But this new Board is to have statutory power. 

What Churchill really proposes is a private company setup under a tight 
control dominated by the Government. The eggs aren't really being unscrambled. 











>> In France, as in the U.S., budget problems are to the fore..... 

Wrestling match is developing between Premier Antoine Pinay and financial 
experts of the French National Assembly. 

Pinay doesn't want to increase taxes. Instead, he wants to cut civil 
expenses and capital outlay. His opponents object to such cuts. 

Even with these suggested cuts, the Pinay budget is to be "balanced" only 
by large loans made either by the public or the French Treasury. 

If the people respond to a new bond issue as well as they did to the Pinay 
bonds late last spring, the Premier may succeed in keeping inflation in hand. 
He's counting on that. His whole program hinges on stable prices. 

Whole yield of French taxes is estimated to cover only three quarters of 
budget expenses for next year, despite over half a billion dollars in U.S. aid. 
Pinay thinks the tax yield will run above estimates. - He wants to put 

through a stiff tax-reform bill to make sure of it. 


>> Tax evasion in France is a fine art developed over the years..... 
But tax-collection methods have been improved somewhat under Pinay. 
And actual financial results have been shown. 
Revenue receipts in the first half this year moderately exceeded expenses. 
That's a new trend, due mainly to higher tax collections. 
































>> French taxpayers have an inducement to pay up this year..... 

Frenchmen who fill out an accurate tax form this year will be automatically 
excused from prosecution for past evasion. That's quite a come-on. 

Farmers apparently are paying some attention to this offer. 

It's estimated in Paris that 1 million French farmers last year undervalued 
their property and income for tax purposes by more than 60 per cent. 

Tax dodgers are in all walks of French life. Story is told of one who re- 
ported $10,000 in travel expenses last year, producing air-line ticket stubs to 
prove his point. Investigators learned he had never made the flights. He got 
cash rebates from the airlines on tickets never used. 

New wrinkles like this and an old tradition will keep Pinay's men busy. 
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ke A LUCKY THING the United States isn’t in the 
midst of a big war this month or on the verge of war. 
A transition from one Administration to another under 
such circumstances would be fraught with danger. 
There would be confusion in counsels and divided re- 
sponsibility. 

The parliamentary system is much better in that 
respect. For on one day during the fateful Potsdam 
Conference in July 1945 Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill was defeated at the polls and three days 
later his successor—Clement Attlee—was attending 
the same conference is the head of the British Govern- 
ment. 

We have an interval of two and a half months be- 
tween Election Day and Inauguration Day and during 
that time the outgoing Administration cannot under 
our Constitution make any decisions committing the 
incoming Administration. The President-elect, more- 
over, cannot lawfully participate in any decisions made 
by the outgoing President. 

Informal conferences between the two men are help- 
ful in a broad sense but these meetings are no substi- 
tute for the immediate transfer of power which the par- 
liamentary system permits. 

It will be argued that the interval we now have 
affords an opportunity for the President-elect to get 
his breath after the campaign, to select his Cabinet 
and counsellors, and to formulate policies. This is im- 
portant ordinarily but any emergency would accen- 
tuate its weakness. 


Our whole constitutional system of selecting 
Presidents must inevitably undergo change. Our next 
door neighbor, Canada—with her parliamentary sys- 
tem somewhat differentiated from that of European 
countries—has a far more stable set-up than we have. 

We have, to be sure, been fortunate in getting some 
good men into the Presidency by the present method. 
If a parliamentary system had been in effect this year, 
only men who had been elected to the national legisla- 
ture would have been chosen for leadership. Such a 
system calls for party responsibility rather than empha- 
sis on individuals. 

Only a man who has had years of training in the 
legislative branch of the Government—and, if he has 
been a Cabinet minister, then experience also in the 
executive end—can be Prime Minister under a par- 
liamentary system. That’s one reason why a change in 
government can take place overnight and there is no 
loss of continuity, especially on international policies. 





s independently of these editorial views.) 





TRANSITION 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Similarly, if the parliamentary system were in effect 
in the United States, there would be no novices select- 
ed. For, with all due respect to both presidential nom- 
inees in the last campaign, neither one has any basic 
knowledge of the many major problems of legislation 
with which the Congress and the President have been 
wrestling these last five years. Both men are capable of 
learning, but that takes time. 


Someday America may come face to face 
with a national as well as international crisis while 
changing administrations. There is too big a risk in the 
present system. The sooner a constitut! ynai+ 1endment 
is adopted which will provide a new system, the better 
it will be for America. 

The Electoral College should meet and a President- 
elect be sworn in within two weeks after a presidential 
election. He should be empowered to retain in office 
any or all of the officers in policy-making posts or on 
governmental commissions until their successors are 
appointed. 

Other features of the parliamentary system should be 
seriously considered. This system fixes party responsi- 
bility and makes the election of legislators the basic 
factor so that members of Congress may choose the 
President. There is no necessity for a Vice President 
under a parliamentary government, as the legislative 














body itself immediately selects a successor in the event 
of a vacancy. 

The advantage of the parliamentary system is that at 
any time the people may remove a President who has 
failed them, and yet the people may retain for many 
years a President who is serving them faithfully. 

If we had had a parliamentary system, Harry Tru- 
man would have been compelled to resign the moment 
a two-thirds vote was cast by Congress in favor of a ma- 
jor measure he had vetoed. Thus the champions of cer- 
tain ideas believed by them to be progressive would not 
necessarily be subject to four years of exile if a new 
leadership proves unpopular. A defeat of the Truman 
leadership in the Democratic Party two years ago might 
have altered the party prospects to regain power. 

Our system of fixed presidential tenure requires us 
to have elections at definite times on the calendar when 
they are least desirable. It results in the selection of 
candidates who often are inexperienced in legislation. 

Someday these handicaps will catch up with us. We 
should be forewarned and make constitutional changes 
before a dangerous crisis compels us impulsively to 
take such action. 
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The day she came into your life it didn’t seem like 

school at all. 

There you were cooped up in class again, and summer 
was gone, and the new books looked hard, and everybody 
said, Boy, wait till they give you Long Division. You 
should have felt scared and miserable--but you didn’t. 
For the first time ever, you were GLAD to be in school. 


And the reason for it all was something about the new 
teacher. 

She was sort of pretty, but that wasn’t the main thing. 
It was more that she was happy. She seemed glad to 

be there, and glad that you were there. When she called 
on you to recite, she listened as if you were teaching her 
something. It got so you could even talk to her about 
important things, like she was a person and not a 

teacher at all. 


She wasn’t ever yelly or mean. If you started clow ning, 
she’d stop and wait, and the other kids would shut you 


up because they wanted to hear what she was 
saying. Then she'd look at you, not angry, y — - 






She taught us how to spell “freedom” 


Yy: fomnee € 
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just a little disappointed, and you felt worse than if she 
had bawled you out. 


School went quickly that year. By the time summer 
came again, you had read all those hard books (what was 
hard about them? ), you were doing Long Division 
(baby stuff), and you felt bigger, steadier, more sensible 
than ever before in your life. 

Years later you went back to see her. She remembered 
your name, and seemed proud to hear how well you were 
doing. You looked at the new pupils in their little chairs, 
reminding you how small and helpless you had been once... 
In everyone’s life there is this woman whoce name we 
may have forgotten. She is the Nice Teacher, who began 
our real education by letting us discover for ourselves 

the lightness and the weight of freedom. You can find 
her in any American school today, still as young as you 
remember her, and sort of pretty, and never yelly, 

and never mean. wo 
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